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SIR FERDINANDO GORGES, LORD 
PALATINE OF MAINE, 
(See ante, p. 21.) 

Ir is advisable at this point to make some 
mention of Sir Sestlienmaiiele son and grand- 
son, to show their connexion with the Province 
of Maine. I also give some notes taken from 
the public records. 

Sir Ferdinando’s eldest surviving son John 
(afterwards Col.) Gorges was born on 23 April, 
1593. He was a member of Parliament 
for county Somerset in 1650, and for Taunton 
in 1654. He died on 6 April, 1656, and was 
buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster (his 
will proved 1 June, 1657). He married first, 
at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, on 31 July, 1628, 
the Lady Fynes, daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, and secondly Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Meade, of Wendon Loftus, co. Essex, 
who died a year after her husband, and was 
also buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
on 15 September, 1657. Unlike his father, 
Col. John Gorges served under Cromwell 
during the Civil War. He had five children 
by his second wife, but the only one that will 
concern us is the eldest, named Ferdinando, 
after his grandfather. This Ferdinando 


| 


| 


Gorges was born at Wendon Loftus, co. Essex, 
on 19 August, 1630[?], and died at Ashley, 
co. Wilts, on 25 January, 1718, aged eighty- 
nine years. He married as his second wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Archdale, 
of Loats, near Chipping Wycombe, co. Bucks, 
Esq., at St. Bride’s Church, London, on 
22 May, 1660. There is a monument in 
Ashley Church, co. Wilts, with the following 
inscription :— 

“Near this place lieth the body of Ferdinando 
Gorges late of Westminster Esquire sometime 
Governor of the Province of Maine in New Eng- 
land. He was born at Loftus in Essex, grandson 
and heir to Sir Ferdinando Gorges of Ashton Phil- 
lips in the County of Somerset, Knight. He mar- 
ried Mary the eldest daughter of Thomas Archdale 
of Loats in Chipping Wycomb in the C° Bucks 
Esquire. They were eminent examples of virtue 
and entirely happy in their mutual affections and 
had many children of whom only two survived 
their indulgent and tender parents. He was 
charitable and patient courteous and beneficent, 
zealous and constant to the Church and a great 
admirer of learning. He is interred in the same 
grave in which Sir Theobald Gorges was buried 
Anno Dom 1647 2" son of the Weschienss of 
Northampton and uncle to the Right Honourable 
Richard Lord Gorges. Obiit Anno Dom 1718 it 89. 

Virtus post funera vivit.” 


Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ under date of 4 July, 
1671, quotes :— 


**To Council, where we drew up and agreed toa 
letter to be sent to New England, and made some 
proposals to Mr. Ferdinando Gorges for his interest 
in a plantation there.” 


In the State ee under date of Decem- 
ber, 1677, is the following :— 


“*Case of Ferdinando Gorges presented to the 
Lords of Trades and Plantations. Recapitulates 
the grant of Maine to his grandfather Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the sum spent in planting the Colony, the 
loss of the Province owing to the troubles in Eng- 
land, the restitution of the Province according to 
the King’s Order of 11 June, 1664. Seizure of the 
Province by the Boston Government after three 
years quiet possession, contrary to the King’s Man- 
damus of 10 April, 1666. The disobedience of 
several of the Bostoners in refusing to come over at 
the King’s bidding. Prays that the Province may 
be restored to him, that the persons who had dis- 
obeyed the King’s commands be sent over, and that 
satisfaction be given to those who have suffered 
only for acting according to the King’s orders. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges was constituted Covernor- 
General over New England, but the rebellion stopped 
his going over, he serving the King in his wars in 
England.” 


Again, under date of October, 1680, occurs 
the following entry :— 


“Petition of the General Assembly of Maine 
to the King......The Massachusetts Government, 
being owners by late purchase from the heirs of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, His Majesty’s Lieutenant and 
their Chief Proprietor, and having notified the oath 
of allegiance to them......and having letters, and 
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having settled a Government according to Gorges’ 
Charter, pray......”’ 


set forth | letters of the Commissioners to 


This is all that need be recorded here con- | 


cerning the descendants of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and what they did in regard of this 
vast property. 

I must now refer back to the period of 


the Council. On 27 July, 1627, Sir Ferdinando 
writes to Secretary Coke, reporting on the 
military condition of Devon: “If the 
king will aid them with 12 or 14 demi- 


|culverins for the defences along the coasts, 


twenty-five years between pee 1603, | 


and June, 1629, whilst he is still governing at 
Plymouth, and constantly in communication 
with the Government. I give a few excerpts. 
In 1611 he informs the Earl of Salisbury that 
English pirates are congregated off the Scilly 
Isles, that several London merchants have 
been captured by them, and that, in con- 
sequence of measures he has taken to 
disperse them, the pirates have sought 
refuge in Ireland, and talk of joining the 


the county will supply the rest.” He mentions 
the state of the trained bands, and says, 
“It is four years since the Commissioners 
reported the state of the Fort and the Island ” 
(in Sir Ferdinando’s charge), “ but nothing has 
been done, and all things are further decayed. 
There is neither port nor drawbridge but 
must be new made, as no doubt the king 
will recollect.” The guards ought to be 
strengthened, as “the French will hourly be 
yractising how they may be quittance of us. 


They make great preparations for defence of 


Duke of Florence. Again in 1617 he writes | 


to Lord Salisbury, informing him that the 
merchants of Plymouth think a small fleet 
will not be of much use as a = against 


their own coasts.” esires leave to attend 
the Lords to “ give account of the particulars 
referred to, and to urge on suggested designs 
on the West Indies, deemed necessary to 


the pirates of Algiers and Tunis, that their | advance our decayed honour.” On 23 August 
trade is much injured, and that the only | he again writes :— 


means of suppressing the pirates is to make 
war by sea and land against the Turks. 
writes in 1621 to Secretary Calvert, inform- 
ing him of a French plot to land troops in 
Ireland, and advises that all the coast towns 
be put in state of defence, which is done. 
In 1624 he communicates with the Earl of 
Buckingham about the warlike preparations 
of the King of Spain, and acquaints him 
that dangerous factions have arisen in Ireland 
and parts of England—“ will not presume 
to offer advice, though sometimes thought 
worthy to be consulted by the queen,” but 
suggests the importance of providing in peace 
for war, points out the ruinous condition 
of the forts and castles, which are utterly 
defenceless, and grieves that he should have 
lived to see the present state of Plymouth, &c. 

In 1625 he is aboard his ship the Great 
Neptune off Beachy Head, and conveys the 
French ambassador to France ; and on 16 May, 
1626, he writes to Secretary Conway that 
“ there are 80 great ships between the Lizard 
and Looe, verily thought to be Spaniards,” 
and that he ‘*‘had ordered all the troops on 
the coast to be ready on the first sound of 
the drum,” and had “given like directions 
to the fleet in the harbour.” On the 24th of 
the same month he again writes :— 

“The captains assigned to keep the coast after 
the departure of the fleet have complained of their 
great want of men; he had furnished them with 
70 or 80 musketeers, which he desired to have con- 
tirmed by the Council.” 


The mutinous clamours of the soldiers and the 
murmurings of the country people had been 


| 


“There are on the coast six sail of great ships of 


He | the French king, and two Biscayners lie off and on, 


between Scilly and the coast of France, taking and 
sinking all our nation that comes athwart them. 
Within 12 days they have taken 8 of our colliers, 
sinking 5, and carrying away the rest. Trade will 
be impossible, to the destruction of the country, 
and dishonour of the king's state and Government.” 
He writes many more letters— 

“states that the garrison of Plymouth have been 
unpaid for 34 years, that the soldiers are dying of 
famine in consequence, that there is terrible sick- 
ness amongst the crews of the fleet, that the Fort is 
a ruin and unguardable, that the soldiers say they 
are used like >, that they have no means to put 
clothes on their backs, much less relieve their wives 
and children.” 

Sir Ferdinando, finding all his applications 
for monetary aid, munitions of war, and other 
matters ignored, threw up his appointment 
in disgust on 30 June, 1629, being suc- 
ceeded by Sir James Bagg as Captain of Ply- 
mouth Fort. Sir Ferdinando, however, took 
command of a troop of horse in Devonshire, 
but shortly after severed his long connexion 
with the county in which he had done so 
much, and been assisted so little, and retired 
to Long Ashton, Bristol, where he carried on 
his colonization scheme for America, 

When in 1641 the Civil War came to a 
climax Sir Ferdinando Gorges, now well 
advanced in years, adhered to the king, and 
concerted measures for the defence of the 
city of Bristol, in consequence of which he 
was denounced by the Parliament as a delin- 
quent. Early in 1645, before the final battle 
of Naseby had taken place, Sir Ferdinando, 
who was then residing in Bristol at * the 
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Great House” (St. Augustin’s Back), enter- 
tained King Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
Maria during their stay in that city. 

In concluding this short sketch of a re- 
markable man, who spent the whole of his 
long life in the service of his country, through 
three reigns, and whose work would fill a 
volume, it may be well to append a copy 
of his short will, taken from the Probate 
Court of Wells, 1647, and entitled ‘The Will 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Founder of the 
State of Maine ’:— 

“In the name of God Amen :—The Ffourth day 
of May in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand 
six hundred fortie and seven. I Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges of Long Ashton in the Countie of Somerset 
Knight being sick of body but of good memory 
thankes be given to (iod revoking all former wills 
and testaments do make this my last will and testa- 
ment in manner and form following. First I be- 
queath my soule into the hands of Almighty God 
my maker and redeemer hoping assuredly through 
the death and passion of my Saviour Jesus Christ 
to have remission of my sinnes and to be made par- 
taker of life everlasting. And my body | commit 
to the earth from which it came. Item I give unto 
the poore the somme of Twentie pounds to be dis- 
tributed att such time and in such manner as my 
exrs herein named shall thinke fitt. The rest of all 
my goods and chattles, debts and duties owing to 
me whatsoever I do freely give and bequeath unto 
my dearly beloved wife Dame Elizabeth Gorges 
whom I do hereby make my sole exc of this my last 
willand testament and [ do desire my loving friends 
Jobn Buckland of West Harptry and Samuel Gorges 
of Wraxall in the Countie of Somerset Esquire to 
be overseers of this my last will and testament and 
to be assisting to my said exr as she shall have 
occasion. In witness whereof to this my last will 
and testament | have hereunto sett my hand and 
seal even this fourth day of May Anno Dom 1647. 

** Memorandum that the fourth word in the first 
line was interlined before the signing and sealing 
hereof and was afterwards signed sealed and pub- 
lished in the presence of 8. Gorges, Jo Buckland, 
Edward Bell, William Satchfield.—F. Gorces.” 

THORNE GEORGE. 

[Reference should also be made to the life of Sir 
Ferdinando contributed to the ‘ D.N.B.’ by Prof. 
Laughton and the authorities cited. We regret 
that the name of Cart. THoRNE GEORGE was unfor- 
tunately misprinted last week as “‘ Thorne Drury.”] 


BRIDGE CHANTRY IN THE WEST RIDING. 


One February morning, quiet and leaden 
coloured, some months ago, I stood on a 
sandy strip of ground beside the bridge 
over the river Calder at Wakefield. Here, 
more than four hundred years ago, the last 
pees of life stamped itself vividly in a 
noy’s dying eyes; for it was here that, 
according to tradition, the young Duke of 
Rutland met his death after the famous 
battle of 1460. A stone’s throw across the 
river stands the unique chantry on the 


bridge, the finest of its kind in all England ; 

indeed, there is now but one other extant, 
according to Dr. Walker, F.S.A. Under the 
| bridge, with its nine arches, the river ran 
|yellow and turgid. Behind the millstream 
| frowned the tall white Soke mills, standing 
as majestically to-day as when, many a year 
ago, they were placed here to witness to the 
quaint old feudal law of “ multure,” which 
obliged the citizens of Wakefield and five 
ae townships to send all their corn to 
them to be ground. This multure gave the 
miller in payment one-sixteenth of the corn 
and one-thirty-second part of all the malt 
ground, in return for which the owner was 
compelled to have the corn ground within 
twenty-four hours, however much might 
be brought to him. In 1853 these rights 
awe bought up by the inhabitants of Wake- 
field. 

At the time of the Conquest there was 
a church at Wakefield ; the city was in the 
hands of the Crown, and was “ part of 
the royal demesnes of Edward the Con- 
fessor.”* In Domesday Book the name 
occurs as “ Wachefeld.” Dr. Walker derives 
it from ‘ wacu,” vigil, A.-S., and “feld,” 
a clearing of the forest, also A.-S. He 
adds that the “wake”t+t was one of the 
most ancient festivals, dating from before 
the advent of Christianity. 

Wakefield has long been noted for its 
sports. So early as 1204 the Earls of Warren 
obtained grants for fairs to be held in the 
jlace, as their own revenue was much 
increased thereby. In 1379 Wakefield was 
more than double the size of Leeds, owing to 
its being then a great centre of the woollen 
manufacture. It will be remembered that 
in 1340 Edward Iil. invited over many of 
the Flemish weavers to settle here, a plan 
followed much later by Henry VIII. Now, 
however, the city is in the same position as 
Rye and Winchelsea, for the commercial tide 
has left it stranded high and dry, a quiet, old- 
world city, which, as regards the manufactur- 
ing activities which distinguished it above its 
fellows so greatly in the Middle Ages, has 
been left behind as the sea of trade has 
retreated from it. Leland has much to say 
about Wakefield :— 

* Wakefield upon Calder ys a very quik market 
towne and meatily large: well served of flesch and 
fische both from the se, and by rivers whereof 
divers be thereabouts at hande, so that al vitaile 
is very good chepe there. A right honest man shal 
fare wel for 2 pens a meale.” 

(Which, indeed, cannot be managed to-day, 


* *History of York,’ by Thomas Allen. 


+ A “wake” corresponds to our “ fair.” 
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even if one makes allowance for what | 


“2 pens” formerly stood for.) 
In this towne is but one chefe church. There is | 
a chapel beside where was wont to be ‘ anachoretu 
in media urbe unde et aliquando inventa fwcunda.’ | 
There is also a chapel of Our Lady on Calder | 
bridge wont to be celebrated a peregrinis. 
Leland says of Wakefield that “it standith 
now al by clothyng”; and again, “Al the 
hole profite of the toune stondith by course 
drapery.” Of the famous battle he writes:— 

“There was a sore batell faught in the south | 

feeldes by this bridge; & y" the flite of the Duke 
of Yorkes parte, other the duke hymself or his sun 
therle of Rutheland was slayne a little above the 
barres, beyond the bridge going up into the toune 
of Wakefield that standeth full fairely upon a 
clyving ground.” 
Dr. Walker says that in digging the founda- | 
tions of Portobello House, between Sandal and 
Wakefield, bones, spurs, broken swords, &c., 
were found, which fed to the conclusion that 
it must have been the scene ef the battle 
of the Roses. 

It has been erroneously thought by some 
that the chantry on the bridge dates from 
Edward IV.’s reign, and that it was built 
then in commemoration of those who fell in 
the battle of Wakefield ; but Thomas Allen, 
among other authorities, gives the lie to 
this by proving that it was the splendid 
generosity of the townsmen in Edward IIL’s 
reign that caused its erection ; and Leland, 
who used to go to the chantry while celebra- 
tions still were held there, says it was built 
“of the fundation of the townesmen, as sum 
say, but the Dukes of York were taken as 
founders for obteyning the mortemayn.” 

There was, according to old records, always 
a ford over the river, but the date of the 
earliest wooden bridge is not known. In 
1342, when the bridge was “ rent and broken,” 
the bailiffs undertook the rebuilding of it :— 

“Feb. 18, 1342. Edward LIL. granted to the 
bailiffs of the town of Wakefield tollage for three 
years on all goods for sale, and animals passing over 
the bridge, ‘as a help towards the repairs and im- 
provements of the said bridge, which is now rent 
and broken.’...... Three years later the bailiffs... 
compounded with the king for 40 solidi, so as to 
have the right of toll over the bridge.” —Dr. Walker. 
It was about then that the townsfolk came 
forward so liberally to erect the chantry. 
Leland says :— 

“T especially notid in Wakefeld......the faire 
bridge of stone, of nine arches, under which rennith 
the ryver of Calder. And on the est side of this | 


bridge is a right goodly chapel of our Lady & two 
cantuarie prestes foundid in it of the fundation of 
the townesmen, as sum say.” 
It appears from old accounts that the two | 
“ cantuarie prestes” lived in a little house on | 


the Wakefield side of the river, near the 
chantry, which was pulled down in 1840. 

From late in the fourteenth century there 
is mention of donations and estates being left 
to the chantry that masses should be said for 
the repose of the testator's soul and for others 
sauel. Dr. Walker gives a quotation from 
an old record which shows that by “ decree 
of Archbishop John Kempe, on Nov. 20, 1444, 
the chapel was wholly built of costly stone- 
work by inhabitants and community of 
Wakefield.” But he adds that it is probable 
that the completion of the chapel may have 
been delayed on account of the devastations 
of the Black Death, which in 1349 carried off 
about one-half of the inhabitants. 

Allen mentions a “bridge with eight 
arches ” as having been built in Edward II1.’s 
reign, and says that the “chapel was ten 
yards in length, and eight in breadth, and 
that the east window was filled with beautiful 
tracery.” He adds :— 

“The west front exceeds it in richness of orna- 

ment. It has crocketed pediments and pointed 
arches, having spandrils enriched with crockets. 
The chapel was built by Edward IV. in memory 
of his father Richard, Duke of York, and those of 
his party who fell at Wakefield.” 
It appears, however, that a ‘‘ chantry chapel 
was built on this bridge as early as the reign 
of Edward IIL, and dedicated to St. Mary.” 
Sir Robert Knolles was chietly instrumental 
in this, according to one of the authorities 
before mentioned. In the fifteenth century 
the sanctuary was raised one step above the 
level of the floor. Beneath the window was 
a stone altar marked with five crosses. 

“At each side of the chantry were three square- 
headed windows, with labels suspended from the 
cornice above, reaching half way down the window, 


terminating in carved heads. These windows 
were of three lights with beautiful......tracery. 
At the east end......was...... at a higher level......a 


small two-light ‘ high-side’ window.”—Dr. Walker. 


Chambers says that these chantries almost 
invariably have the founder's tomb placed in 
the midst, before the altar. He gives as the 
derivation of the word “chantry” the French 
“chanterie,” from “chanter,” to sing; for 
these chantries were built in order that in 
them masses might daily be chanted for the 
testator’s soul and for those others named 
in his will—the bequest, of course, in part 
going towards the maintenance of the 
chantry priests. Besides this object, how- 
ever, there were others, such as, in time of 
plague, the using of the building for the 
sick and “those attending to them,” that 
they might go there and not infect the 
parish church. 

To this chantry came the merchant on the 


Ce 
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point of starting on a long and, it might be, 
perilous journey ; and before the day began 
there would be the quiet stepping aside to 
enter the chantry. Sometimes, too, his goods 
would be brought inside the chapel for a 
blessing on them as well as on himself. 
Then would follow the prayer for a safe, 
prosperous ted and return; then the 
rising from his knees to pay for the burning 
of the light before the representation of the 
saint whom he held in most reverence, which 
was to be kept alight until his return to his 


home and city. There are fewer, far fewer, | 


Hezekiahs to-day than was the case in 
medieval days. 

I remember being impressed on entering 
a foreign church some years ago to see the 
reverence with which many a poor woman 
would come quietly in at a side door, lift off 
her heavy pack of fruit and vegetables from 
her back, and drop on her knees for a short 
prayer. When presently she rose to go out 
there could be no doubt that she had left 


something behind her on that step which | 


would not follow her out and worry her again. 

Surely the light ever burning in the 
“high-side” window of these chantries—-the 
gleam across the dark waters of the river 
beneath — was of peculiar significance, of 
very real suggestiveness to the homecoming 
traveller. Do we not all look for lights in 
one way or another? it may be in the eyes 


of some friend, or it may be from some! 
idea that acts as our light across the water | 


in the business of life. Some, indeed, keep 
the lamp of remembrance always burning 
in their hearts before the shrine of some 
departed friendship. To-day in the chantry 


on the bridge there are no “high - side” | 
lights any longer ; no one comes to pay for | 


them ; to most people, indeed, they would be 
meaningless signs, and their cost would 
seem like pure waste of money. 

But there are occasional services, though 
there are no longer chantry priests to serve 
them; no longer lights; no longer daily 
services chanted. The year of desecration, 
of spoliation, of robbery — can one truthfully 
call it ‘‘ the year of grace” 1545 !—effectually 
stopped all that ; for that year gave to the 
king every chantry in the land, and this 
particular chantry was valued at no more 
than 14/. 15s. 3d. 

Things never go by halves in these matters, 
and so, apparently, the authorities “ that 
were” in charge of affairs were careless about 
the bridge also. We read on 3 April, 1638, 
the local magistrates were told of the 
“creat ruyne and decay of the stone bridge at 
Wakefield standing over the river Calder, and the 


chappell adjoyneing unto the said bridge, which is 
a great staye and helpe to the same.” 

The repairs took 80/., and it is ordered that 
“ the said chappell be hereafter kept decentlye 
and that noe persons whatsoever be suffred 
to inhabite therein.” Nevertheless, not much 
less than sixty years later the same “ in- 
habiting” began again. The chantry was 
let for twenty-one years, in 1696, “to a man 
called Bever.” Later on it was used as a 
cheesecake shop, as a corn factory, as a ware- 
house, as an oid-clothes shop, &c. ; and finally, 
when at last it came into the minds of men 
to devote again to spiritual uses a building 
originally erected for such purposes, it was 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1842. 

I, GIBERNE SIEVEKING, 


PerstaN Lecenp or THE First FLesu- 
EATER.— There is a famous passage in 
Plutarch where, in reply to one who asked 
why Pythagoras abstained from flesh meat, 
he expresses his wonder as to what manner 
| of man he was who first ate of the slaughtered 
| bodies of animals as part of his daily food. 
| Others have had the same feeling of curiosity, 

for the late learned Michele Amari has given 
la curious legend current amongst the 
| Persians as to the man who first indulged in 
animal food* :— 


** The offspring of an Arab prince and of a maiden 
of the blood royal of Persia, Dahhak was enter- 
prising, valiant, and of so fierce a nature that, in 
the words of the Eastern writers, the simoon of his 
fury would have transformed mountains into liquid 
| fire, and hailstones into live coals. Humanity is 

indebted to him for the invention of flagellation, 
torture, and the scaffold. He conquered the world, 
| and afilicted it a thousand years. Satan, who was 
his familiar spirit, persuaded him to commit two 
excesses, Which are spoken of as differing little in 
atrocity—namely, to eat animal food, and to put 
| his own father to death. The devil then obtained 
| Dahhak’s permission to kiss his shoulders; and 
| behold, a hissing serpent, or a cancer, ay" 
| upon each, which could only be appeased by the 
brains of human beings, to obtain which two 
| prisoners were daily put to death, until at length 
the supply was exhausted. the measure of his guilt 
was filled up, and he was forewarned in a dream of 
the impending revolution. The astrologers pre- 
dicted that it would be led by Prince Feridin, and 
Dabhak caused diligent search to be made for him, 
but failed to secure his prey. At this juncture a 
deliverer rose from the lowest ranks of the people. 
Gawah, or Kawah, a blacksmith of Ispahan, seeing 
his two sons about to be sacrificed to the tyrant, 
closed his forge, stirred up the people, displayed 


* This account of Dahhak is given in a note to 
Amari’s translation of the *Solwan’ of Mohammed 
ibn Zafer, which will be found in the English 
edition (vol. i. p. 319). Dahhak (sometimes written 
Zohauk) is said to be the Arabic form of Deh-ak, or 
Ten Vices. 
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his leathern apron as a standard, slew the governor 
appointed by Dahhak, seized the arsenal and the 
treasure, marched through the provinces, every- 
where dispersing the troops sent forth against him, 
and advanced with a powerful army to Rai, the 
same spot where, twenty centuries later, was fought 
the battle which gave the Caliphate to Mamuin. 
Before joining the battle, Kawah proposed the 
election of a king, and, after himself refusing the 
crown offered to him by the Persian nobles, tinally 
placed it upon the head of Feridiin, a descendant 
of the Paishdadian dynasty. The tyrant was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and his skul! fractured 
with the blacksmith’s club.” 


If this is not very trustworthy as history 
it is at least interesting as folk-lore. 
Wituam E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


“Capa.”—A distinctly earlier use of the 
word “ cabal,” as meaning a secret or private 
intrigue of a sinister character, than that 

iven in ‘ H.E.D.,’ is to be found in the Coke 
MSS. (Royal Historical Manuscripts Com- 


mission, Twelfth Report, Appendix, part i. 
vol. i. p. 400). In **Mr. Fincham’s relation 
read to His Majesty (Charles [.] 27th January, 
1629[{30],” the belief was expressed of certain 
intriguers in France that they would “labour | 
tooth and nail to make a cabal both in Eng 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for their parts, 
as well with the laics as with the priests and 
jesuits.” F, Ropsrns. 


* Bisctavret.’—This singular name is well 
known as the title of one of the ‘ Lays’ of | 
Marie de France. We are told in the open- 
ing lines that this is a Breton word, and that 
it means “‘ wer- wolf.” But I can find nowhere 
any explanation of this form; and it is quite 
certain that the word, as it stands, means 
nothing of the sort. 

What is wrong is that the 7 has found its 
way into the wrong syllable. Turn Biselavret 
into Bliscavret or Sliscauret, or turn the 
Norse form Pisclaret into Jliscaret, and the 
ety mology is no longer quite hopeless. /liscar- 
et is formed with the French suffix -e¢ (as I 
suppose) from liscaro, which is not a very 
rreat travesty of the Breton 4/e/z-gard, which 

egonidec translates by “loup-garou.” It is 
easily explained. It is made by substituting 
Bret. 4le:z, a wolf, for F. /oup in the compound 
loup-garou, and that is all. lei: is cognate 
with Welsh 4/aidd, a wolf; and garou is 
merely the French form of the Middle High 
German werwolf. The sense is partly re- 
duplicated, the literal meaning being ** wolf- 
werwolf,” as in French. 

Watrer W. Skear. 

Lievut.-Cot. J. G. Stucoz.—This English 
oflicer’s * Military Journal,’ second edition, 
New York, 1844, contains some inaccuracies, 


Sudus icere prove. 


among which is one with respect to his 
capture, in New Jersey, 26 October, 1779, 
during the war of the American Revolution. 
Simcoe says: “The enemy who fired were not 
five yards off; they consisted of thirty men 
commanded by Mariner, a refugee from New 
York, and well known for his enterprises with 
whale-boats.” The command of the American 
party was vested in Capt. Moses Guest, of 
the New Jersey militia. A bibliography 
follows — 

* Poems and Journal’ (Moses Guest), two editions, 
Cincinnati, 1823-4. 

Lee’s ‘ Memoirs of the War,’ &c., second edition, 
pp. 192-3. 

‘Centennial History of Somerset County, N.J.’ 
(A. Messler), Somerville, N.J., 1878, pp. 102-9. 

‘Annals of Staten Island’ J. Clute), New 
York, 1877, pp. 102-9. 

* Historical Collections of the State of New Jersey’ 
(Barber and Howe). New York, 1844, 455. 

‘History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, 
N.J.’ (J. P. Snell), Philadelphia, 1881, pp. 75-7. 

‘Official Register of the Officers and Men of New 
Jersey in the Revolutionary War,’ Trenton, N.J., 


| 1872, p. 392. 


American Monthly Maga-ine, Washington, D.C., 
U.S., December, 1897. 

* Tales of our Forefathers,’ Albany, N. Y., 1898. 

“This enterprise [of Simcoe] was considered by 
both armies among the handsomest exploits of the 
war. Simcoe executed completely his object, then 
deemed very important.”—Lee’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
War,’ &c., second edition, pp. 192-3. 

Eucene F. McPrke. 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 

BREAKING THE aT JeEWwIsH WED- 
pincs.—I have often been asked by Christian 
friends to account for that dramatic finale to 
the marriage service in the synagogue when 
the bridegroom crushes a wineglass under 
foot. Many fanciful statements have been 
made, some of them more ingenious than 
true. My own view of this singular custom 
may be quite as fanciful as the rest ; how- 
ever, it clings to the chains of tradition, 
one of the most hallowed principles (perhaps 
the most sacred) in Judaism, and can claim 
kindred in that respect with the modern 
chalouth (Sabbath loaves), the types and 
symbols of the lechem haponeem of the 
Sanctuary, and with the Sabbath-eve lighting 
of candles, associated likewise with the neer 
tamid (perpetual lamp). On these traditional 
manners of the Hebrews much remains to be 
written. However, in Bible times it was 
usual on making a contract or on striking a 
bargain to kill a beast. The person was then 
said hkorath Lerith (to cut a covenant). The 
Greeks and Romans were not strangers to 
this rite, as their idioms épxia réuvew and 
The substantial act was 


one of “striking a blow,” which would 
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impress the mutual obligations of the con- 
tracting parties upon the minds of the »vec- 
tators. As a rule the slain animal became 
a sacrifice in whole or part. Outside Pales- 
tine sacrifices were not countenanced ; hence 
the glass out of which the contracting parties 
drink and swear eternal fealty assumes the 
character of a “sacrifice” by being “ struck,” 
thereby perpetuating an old Palestinian cus- 
tom. M. L. R. Brestar. 


Cures ror EptLerpsy AND TurusH.—In the 
Southern Daily Mail of 22 January we read 
that 
“on a recent Sunday a farm labourer stood in 
the porch of the parish church of a village on the 
banks of the Tamar and collected half-a-crown in 
coppers from different members of the congregation, 
the thirtieth donor giving the half-crown and taking 
the twenty-nine pence as a climax to the weird 


ceremony. From the consecrated coin thus quaintly | 
acquired the labourer has manufactured a silver | 
ring, which he will wear as an infallible remedy for 


epilepsy.” 

And in the Devon Evening Evpress for 
27 January :— 

“A few days ago (says a Daily Mail correspond- 
ent) an instance of Devonshire superstition was 
published. Another case of strange local belief 


Qucries, 


WE must vague correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

- orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Tue Hapspurces As Emperors oF GERMANY. 
—I have in my possession certified copies of 
three diplomas or letters patent bearing the 
sign manual of the Emperor Leopold L[., 
King of Hungary, &c., creating members of 
my family nobles of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of the kingdom of Hungary. I tran- 
scribe the style of the Emperor used in these 
documents :— 


‘*Leopoldus divina favente clementia electus 
Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus, ac Cer- 
manixw, Hungariw, Bohemiw, Dalmatiz, Croatize, 
Sclavonie, Ramer, Servie, Gallitix, Ladomeriv, 
Rasciv, Cumanie [in one Lumanie), Bulgari que 
Rex, et Archidux Austriw, Dux Burgundiw, Bra- 
bantiw, Styriw, Carinthiw, Carniolix, Marchio 

Moraviwe, Dux Luxemburgiz ac superioris et in- 
ferioris Silesize, Wurthembergiz et Princeps 

Sueviw. Comes Habspurgi, Tirolis, /¢rreti, Kyburgi, 
et Goritie, Landtgravius Alsatiz., Marchio Sacri 
| Romani Imperii supra Anaswn, Burgoriv, ac utri- 
jusque Dominus Marchi Sclavonics, 


comes to light. A cure for ‘ thrush,’ a child's com- Portus Naonis et Salinarum, ete., ete. 
plaint, is supposed to be effected by reading the} Some one learned in deciphering the 
eighth Psalm fasting to the patient, and a case of | phraseology of such documents and with 


‘cure’ is reported within the last few days. In| 
some localities the Psalm is read over the child's 
head three times, three days in the week, for three 
consecutive weeks. Another cure for ‘thrush’ in 
North Devon is to catch a duckling, place its mouth 
wide open within that of the affected child, and as 
the sutferer inhales the duck’s breath the complaint 
will disappear.” 

Of the true “inwardness” of the first and 
third cures here mentioned, for epilepsy and 
thrush respectively, I can give no explana- 
tion, unless the former has a connexion with 
the sum for which our Saviour, the universal 
healer, was sold. 

For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 

To the falee Jews, as I have been told, 
says the pretended Abbot of Canterbury to 
King John in the ballad. 

With regard to the second, I presume the 
second verse of the beautiful Psalm used, 
and perhaps the sixth verse, are the effective 
cures (in addition to the magic number three 
which governs its use): ** Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained 
strength,” and “Thou makest him [7.e , man] 
to have dominion of the works of Thy hand,” 
&c. Perhaps some of your readers can cast 
light on the hidden meanings or original 
superstitions involved. 


W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


greater historical and geographical know- 
ledge than I possess may perhaps be willing 
| to explain in what part of the world the 
places printed above in italics are situated 
and by what nomenclature they are at pre- 
sent known, and such a one may be also 
perhaps able to complete the style of the 
Emperor by expanding the ‘‘etceteras” which 
stand at the end of the above recital. The 
complete style of the old Emperors of Ger- 
many ought to find a place in these columns. 

These letters patent are countersigned by 
individuals described therein as follows :— 

*Reverendissimis ac venerabilibus in Christo 
patribus dominis prenominato Leopoldo dictw 
Sancte Roman Ecclesie tituli Sancti Hieronymi 
Illyricorum presbytero Cardinale a Kollonich jam 
fate metropolitane Strigoniensis et fratre Paulo 
Szechey Colocensis et Bacientis Ecclesiarum 
canonice unitarum Archiepiscopis.” 
The said cardinal is described in another 
part of the documents as 
* Archiepiscopi Strigoniensis locique ac comitatus 
ejusdem supremi ac perpetui comitis, Primatis 
Hungari:e, gati Nati, summi et secretarii can- 
cellarii necnon consiliarii nostri intimi.” 

Can any one tell who these prelates were ? 

F. pe H. L. 


Ventson Ferast.—I have for some time 
been endeavouring to obtain information 
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respecting a feast which is held in this 
neighbourhood. It takes place annually, 
and is known by the name of “Venison 
Feast.” 1 find similar feasts are held in 
various other parts of England, but, so far, 
I have sonnived details concerning one only, 
that held at Farnham, in Surrey. Another, 
I believe, is held somewhere near Man- 
chester, though I cannot get any precise idea 
of the place. Can you through ‘N. & Q.’ 
assist me in my search? The points I want 
to get atare: 1. The names of the different 
places throughout the country where this 
feast is held. 2. How long each has been 
in existence. 3. What was the origin of the 
feast: does it commemorate any special 
event ; and if so, what? 
C. H. Patties, M.D. 
Hanley, Staffordshire. 


Lucretivus.—To what did Lucretius allude 
in this passage (v. 1135) ?— 
Ergo, regibus occisis, subversa jacebat 
Pristina majestas soliorum, et sceptra superba ; 
Kt capitis summi preclarum insigne cruentum 
Sub pedibus volgi magnum lugebat honorem : 
Nam cupide conculcatur nimis anté metutum. 
Res itaque ad summam fecem, turbasque, residit. 
When and where in antiquity was kingly 
wer subverted and usurped by the rabble ? 
have not been able to find any annotations 
on the passage. G. T. Suerpory. 
Twickenham. 


Mr. Carnecre's Free Lisraries.—Can any 
list be procured of the places in which the 
liberality of Mr. Carnegie has established 
Free Libraries ! BisHop Courtenay. 

99, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W. 


CoLUMBARIUM IN Tower.—A short 
time ago, on examining the bells in the church 
tower of Sarnesfield, co. Hereford, I dis- 
covered that the upper part of the tower had 
been constructed as a columbarium. There 
are six tiers of nesting-holes and a few above 
in the angles, built in the thickness of the 
walls, about 105 in all. Each tier has an 
alighting ledge. Can any of your readers 
tell me of a similar case? The tower is all 
of one period, and dates from about 1250. 
Would this columbarium have belonged to 
the lord of the manor ? 

FEORGE MARSHALL. 

The Batch, Weobley, R.8S.0. 


“Lambetu.”—In Ministers’ Accounts (Re- 


cord Office, 829, 1), 2 Ric. IL, under Brade- | 
nassh (qy. Bradninch), Devon, is the entry : 
“Et de redd’ j burg’ qui fuit lambeth accident 
d'no p’ defectu’ he’d’.”. What is the significa- 
tion of the term “lambeth” here (repeated 


in another account), and might it throw any 
light on the place-name in Surrey ? In Char- 
ter Rolls (printed), p. 22, A.p. 1201, I find a 
grant to H. Cant’ Arch’, with assent of G. 
Roff. Epi, of the manor of Lamhei, formerly 
granted to the church of St. Andrew, Roff., 
&c. Darent, Helles, and Clive are mentioned, 
Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Bricuton Manor Court Rott.—I wish to 
see the manor court roll relating to a property 
on the Knab at Brighton belonging to my 
family. Can any of your readers tell me 
where it can be inspected? The property 
consists of several small houses and shops 
situated at Nos. 44, 45, 46, and 50, Market 
Street, 43, Meeting-House Lane, and 5 and 6, 
Brighton Place. H. Crawrorp, 

4, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 


Patton : Peyron.—Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me whether the Sir Robert Patton, 
of the City of London, Knt., whose daughter 
Mary married, in 1688, John Philipson, of 
Calgarth, is likely to be the same person as 
the Sir Robert Payton mentioned in both 
Le Neve and Metcalfe’s ‘ Lists of Knights,’ 
neither of which contains any notice of the 
name of Patton ? 

Whom did Sir Robert marry? Is he, by 
any chance, identical with the Robert Peyton 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Anderson, of Pendley, Herts ? 

(Miss) Patricia CURWEN. 

8, Bickerton Road, Highgate, N. 


Portraits. —Can one of your 
correspondents give information concerning 
portrait painting on wood, or tell me if in 
any book I can find an account of the por- 
traits painted on wood by Hans Holbein the 
elder about the year 1494? 

ALways 


Human Sketeton 1x Atum Rock. — It is 
written in Lionel Charlton’s * History of 
Whitby,’ p. 355 :— 

** About the year 1743 the Rev. Mr. Borwick and 
others found in our allum-rock the complete skele- 
| ton or petrified bones of a man, which they dug up: 
| But though they used the utmost caution, it was 
| broken into many pieces, and greatly mutilated, 
| before it could be taken out. However, in the 
| condition it then was they sent it to one of our 

universities as a great curiosity.” 

I would ask, To which of them? and I should 

like to know what men of science thought of 
| the find. Sr. SwitHIy. 


CuristiaN Names as Evipence or Race. 
—Is there any publication dealing with 
Christian names in England in the Norman 
-and early Plantagenet periods and the evi- 
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dence they afford as to the nationality of 
their bearers? In particular, I wish to know 
what is the probable inference to be drawn 
as to the English or foreign origin of two 
persons—apparently related, but of whom 
nothing else is known—occurring about 1200, 
and bearing the names Clement and Ivo. 


a 


Fiats.—Where are the earliest blocks of 
flats in London? S. P. 


Tue Atpany.—Is any plan of 
these chambers ? 


BUT SHOULD FORTUNE FILL YOUR SAIL.” 
Can any reader give the lines which precede 
the following ?— 


But, should fortune fill your sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half your canvas in. 
T. B.-C. 


ANATOMIE V —Macaulay, in his first | 
essay on Pitt, says: 

“It would be no very flattering compliment to a 
man’s figure to say that he was taller than the 
Polish Count and shorter than Giant O'Brien, 
fatter than the Avafomie Virantc, and more slender 
than Daniel Lambert.” 

Who was the Anatomie Vivante ? 
Davip SALmMon, 

Swansea. 


Sr. Drats.—This is a small, long since dis- | 


used and dismantled church in the parish of 
Llantarnam, Mon. It is cruciform in plan, 
standing within its more or less circular 
enclosure of about an acre, but now entirely 
ruinous and partly incorporated with the ad- 
joining farm buildings. Who was St. Dials? 
Is he singular or plural? Not Celtic. surely, 
for | cannot find him, or any one like him, 
amongst the names in * Lib. Laffs.’ or ‘ Lives 
of Saints’; nor Latin, as far as known to 
me. Will some kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
please answer this query for me! I thought 
at one time the name might have been cor- 
rupted from Derval. to whom a small church 
called Capel Llanderfal is dedicated (now 
ruinous and disused), about a mile and a half 
away; but there would scarcely have been 
two churches of the same dedication so near 
together. 

Within the dioceses of Llandaff and St. 
David's there are many such disused, ruinous 
churches known to me, where only the name 
survives to indicate former usage. Most of 
them are in extremely remote positions, 
where by no possibility could there ever have 
been a resident population large enough to 
fill them. They are invariably dedicated to 


an early Celtic, sometimes Irish, saint 


| 


missionary churches, literally fulfilling the 
Baptist’s de ‘finition of “a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” Amongst the older people they 
still retain an odour of sanctity, if I may use 
the expression, rather than any actual tradi- 
tion of worship. Surely they are deserving 
of better treatment than the mean uses to 
which they are now put. G. E. R. 


Kentisu Game.—Brome, in his ‘Travels,’ 
1700, pp. 264-5, describes, somewhat vaguely, 
a Kentish game called “ stroke-biass,” which 
was played in summer between the twenty 
best runners of one or two parishes, who 
challenged an equal number of racers within 
the liberties of two other parishes. 

‘““After several traverses and courses on both 
sides, that side whose Legs are the nimblest to gain 
the first seven strokes from their Antagonists, carry 
the Day and win the Prize: Nor is this Game only 
. ypropriated to the Men, but in some Places the 

Maids have their set Matches, too, and are as 
v vigorous and active to obtain a Victory: And ona 
/P lain near Chilham there is an annual Tie, as they 

call it, fixed in May for two young Men and two 
young Maids of the adjoining Hundreds to make a 
Trial of Skill, which can course the nimblest for a 
certain Stadium of 40 Rods, and the Person of both 
Sexes. whose Heels are the nimblest, is rewarded 
with Ten Pound each, there being a Yearly Pension 


| setled for that Diversion.” 


Were these games played on special days; 


' and are they obsolete, or do they yet survive? 
M. P 


al. . 


“*TxcemInaTe.”—I have recently once or 
twice come across the word “ingeminate,” 
“= apparently i in the sense of “engender ” 

“ promote,’ as in the phrase “* ingeminate 
ro (eg. “He joined it [the Liberal 
League] in order to ingeminate peace and 
unity”). See Review of Reviews for May, 
p. 462. As the word means, both etymolo- 
gically and according to usage, “to redouble 
or repeat,” I shall be glad if you or any of 
your readers can inform me if there is any 
authority for its employment as above, or 
whether it is an erroneous usage. It may 
be that the meaning is intended to be that 
peace is made doubly sure; but this seems 
rather far-fetched. Dusious. 

{Is not the meaning “‘ reiterate.”’ 7... dwell fre- 
quently on, correct and suitable? See ‘ H.E.D.,’ 


Lorp Joun RussELt AND THE ALABAMA.— 
The Alabama left the Mersey on 29 July, 
1862. Can any reader refer me to letters, in 
newspapers or elsewhere, giving an account 
of the little intrigue practised by a lady of 
fashion upon Lord John Russell in South 
Wales, which enabled this vessel to leave the 
Mersey in spite of all efforts to prevent her 
departure ? (Mrs.) Mary Forp. 
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Beplies. 
BIRCH-SAP WINE. 
(9% xi. 467.) 

“ THe right way of making birch-wine” is 
told by J. Worlidge in his ‘ Treatise of Cider,’ 
third ed., 1691, pp. 173-6, where also may be 
found a list of other home-made “ British 
wines ” of that time. See also Philips’s poem 
* Cyder,’ book ii. A Yorkshire farmer in 1711 
mentions the making of it as a usual thing 
(Yorkshire Archeological Journal, vii. 57). The 
Rev. John Berridge used it in 1790 (* Works,’ 
1864, p. 436). It is briefly noticed already in 
*N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. vi. 8, 159 ; 5 S. iii. 434. In 
the fruit-growing and market-gardening dis- 
tricts of Worcestershire fermented liquors 
are commonly made at this present time 
from parsnips, rhubarb, and plums, also 
grape wine from out-of-door grapes. In 
Yorkshire I was familiar with nettle beer, 
but many people looked upon it as medicinal. 

W.C. B. 

N. Bailey, in his ‘English Dictionary,’ 
1759, seventeenth ed., states: ** Where these 
Trees [birch] are in Plenty the People tap 
them and make a very pleasant wine of the 
liquor.” Charles Annandale, in his ‘Imperial 
Dictionary,’ writes, under ‘ Birch-water ’:— 

“The juice of the birch, obtained, often in con- 
siderable quantities, by boring the stems of birch 
trees in early spring, when the sap is rising. It con- 
sists chiefly of sugar with nitrogenous substances. 


Fermented it forms an effervescent wine, drunk in | 


the Harz, Courland, Livonia, &c.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
Other “ home-made wines” not made from 
berry or fruit are primrose wine, coltsfoot 


wine, comfrey wine, turnip and _parsnip| 


wines, walnut wine, sweet basil wine, 
(?) eschalot wine, and no doubt many others. 
Was not Mistress Jane making elder-flower 
wine when the laird of Cockpen called? 
Birch wine, made from the juice of the birch 


tree, boiled and fermented, is said in Red- | 


ding’s work on ‘Wines’ to be still used in 
Norway. Bb. RK. C., perhaps, does not 
desire a list of home-made wines made from 
fruit in which the flowers of certain plants 
only form an ingredient ; otherwise there is 
Kentish wine, in which hops are used: 
Maitrank (May drink), made from cham- 

gne, sauterne, and still and sparkling 
ocks, in which the flowers and leaves of the 
woodroof (or woodruff) are used ; and heather 
beer, which Dr. R. C. Maclagan has shown 
could not be made from heather-blossom 
alone, which 


probably only acted 


flavouring matter and preservative, like 
hops. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


I can remember this wine being made by 
boring a hole in the birch tree and running 
off the sap by means of a tube ; and at the 
present time, I believe, the practice is common 
enough in the Highlands of Scotland. Tom 
Warton, in his poem the ‘Progress of Dis- 
content,’ written in 1746, thus alludes to the 
practice :— 

To make his character entire 

He weds—a Cousin of the Squire ; 

Not over weighty in the Purse, 

But many Doctors have done worse ; 

And though she buasts no Charms divine, 

Yet she can carve and make Birch Wine. 
The poem, unsigned, may be found in the 
‘Oxford Sausage.’ My copy is undated, but 
probably was published about 1773, and 
contains very rude woodcuts. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A “home-made wine” is manufactured in 

this neighbourhood from dandelion blossoms, 
Francis R. Ruswron. 

Betchworth 

Gittycate at (9 §. xi. 406, 457, 
518).—I am utterly at a loss to know what I 
have done to make your correspondent 
regard me so scornfully that he will not 
even allow me to be a Scotchman. I do not 
remember that the thought of race ever 
crossed my mind when I took the trouble of 
penning a reply to his query ; and as for his 
name, I will avoid mentioning it any more 
for fear of having my taste again aspersed. 
I did my best to set bins right about Gilly- 
gate, and then made bold to ask whether the 
| etymology he favoured had any foundation 
|more stable than assonance. I am 
strengthened in the belief that it has not. 
|The references to Guicciardini, ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ to a Scotch attempt to pronounce 
July, and to a gala which is held somewhere 
/or other in June, seem to lack the relevance 
which might make them valuable. Your 
correspondent may be quite right as to the 
| age of the bricks in Gillygate, but he should 
know that many a street is centuries older 
than its houses. Other points might be 
| noticed ; but I stay my hand with the remark 
that probably no one is more unconscious 
than our tiro of the humour that permeates 
his concluding paragraph. Sr. 


“ Foiks ” (9 S. xi. 369, 438, 470).—If I had 
referred to Edwards as an authority on 
words there would be some point in Pror. 


as a|SKEAT’s remark, but as I[ did not there is 
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none. There is no reason to suppose that 
Edwards misquoted Johnson, and for his 
quotations alone did I refer to him. I venture 
to think they were not uninteresting. May 
I add that it seems a pity that those fortu- 
nate people who have easy access to the 
*H.E.D.,’ and can therefore without trouble 
give us the last word on these etymological 
questions, should so frequently hold aloof 
until somebody less fortunate, but more 
obliging, has done his poor best, and then 
intervene with the air of the superior person ? 
I should have quoted the ‘H.E.D.’ myself if 
I could have done so; but though | began 
to take the original issue at the letter //, and 
have taken the reissue from the beginning, 
the word “folk” unfortunately falls within 
the gap [have yettomakeup. C. C. B. 


Riminc Eprrapn (9 xi. 487).—The 
Mirror, i. 255, 15 January, 1823, gives the 
epitaph as in the query ; but in ‘ A Complete 
Parochial History of the County of Corn- 
wall,’ 4 vols., Truro, 1867-73, at vol. ii. (1868) 
p. 126, parish of Gunwalloe, a/ias Winington, 
it is stated that 
“the following singular epitaph was on a monu- 
ment which formerly stood in the churchyard :— 

We shall die all. 

Shall die all we? 

Die all we shall ; 

All we shall die!” 
R. Polwhele’s ‘History of Cornwall,’ 1816, 
v. 43-51, gives a number of Cornish epitaphs, 
but not the above. The Mirror opens with 
the words: “On a tombstone in Gunwallaw, 
near Helstone, in Cornwall. It may be read 
backwards or forwards.” 

ApriaN WHEELER. 


Fastinc Sprrtce xi. 466).—I question 
whether Limbird could name the author of 
the curious pamphlet he published. Although 
Iam unable to do so, I may state that the 
superstition is of long standing. Massinger, 
in his play of ‘ Very Woman’ (1631), says :— 

Let him but fasting spit upon a toad, 

And presently it bursts and dies. 
Herrick, in his ‘ Hesperides’ (1648), furnishes 
another instance :— 

They have their cups and chalices, 

Their pardons and indulgences : 

Their beads of nits, bels, books, and wax 

Candles forsooth, and other knacks ; 

Their holy oyle, their fasting-spittle, 

Their sacred salt here not a little. 

Everarp Home CoLemMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue OriGiIn or THE TURNBULLS (9 S. xi. 
109, 233, 329, 498).—Is this surname connected 
with that of Adrian Turnebus, the king’s 


printer in Paris about the middle of the six- 
teenth century? Ricnarp H. Tuornron. 


Cornisu Rimes In AN Epttapn (9% xi. 
146, 216).-—-The Rev. W. Iago, of Bodmin 
(who revised or designed the seals of the 
eathedral of Truro and its chancellor, of 
the archdeacons of Cornwall and Bodmin, 
and of the latter’s predecessor), sends me, to 
supplement the above notes, the following :— 

‘““A lady wrote to me from Kensington some 

months ago, and sealed her letter with a seal in- 
scribed ‘ Karenza whelas karenza,’ and | then told 
her that it was the Polwhele motto. It is printed 
in the book I showed you, Dr. W. Pryce’s ‘ Archxo- 
logia Cornu-Britannica,’ 1790, among the appendices, 
under the heading * Mottoes and Sentences in Vulgar 
Cornish,’ with this explanation, ‘ Mr. Polwhele’s 
motto, Lore worketh (or seeketh) /ove, his French 
one being Amour veut amour.’ A great many other 
Cornish mottoes are given in the book also, such as 
Lord Viscount Falmouth’'s (his name is Boscawen), 
‘Bosco Pascho Karenza Venza.’ The ‘ Boscawen 
rose’ appears on his shield, his ordinary motto 
being ‘ Patience passe science.’ The translation of 
his Cornish motto is not given.” 
Mr. Iago tells me that in the inscription at 
Polwhele House one should read whelas, not 
wheelad,” and that Llanhydrock ” should 
be Lanhydrock, thus correcting what was said 
on p. 146. I find among ‘A Collection of 
Proverbs, Rhimes,’ &ec., at the end of Dr. 
Pryce’s book, ‘** Karendzhia vendzhia—good 
will (or love) would do it.” Probably, as the 
orthography of the Keltic tongues has never 
been settled, this explains the second part of 
the Boscawen motto. The Rev. W. Iago 
states with regard to the motto: — 

*** Bos Pask’ is Cornish for Food of the Passover, 
or Easter; and the translation ef the Boscawen 
motto seems to be: ‘ Paschal Food would [signify], 
or should [produce] love jor goodwill]’; or, more 
briefly, ‘The Eucharist should be a feast of love.’” 

E. 8. Dopeson, 


SKULLs (9 S. xi. 287, 474).—The exception 
that Mr. J. Hotpen MacMicuaet makes for 
the collection of skulls in the crypt (?) of 
Hythe Church does not, I think, hold good. 
Medieval churchyards in towns were often 
very small. That at Hythe is known to have 
been so. Most town churches had a charnel- 
house attached to them, and there can be but 
little doubt that this accounts for the great 
stack of bones here. There are considerably 
over 700 skulls, and of these sixteen show 
injuries inflicted before death. Most of these 
are sword cuts or gashes, often multiple, and 
three are pierced wounds. Two of the owners 
have certainly survived some time, and one 
may have recovered altogether. Considering 
the many affrays that occurred here in olden 
times, some 24 per cent. with broken skulls 
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does not seem extravagant. There was 
formerly a similar collection of bones at 
the parish church of Folkestone, no doubt 
of like origin. In connexion with these an 
interesting fact has lately occurred. When 
digging was going on in the old churchyard of 
St. Nicholas, behind the School of Musketry, 
many skulls and bones were found in a 
good state of preservation. Three of these 
skulls are now in the crypt, and will soon 


This church fell into decay before the Refor- 


A. Ranpatt Davis. 
Hythe, Kent. 


L can perhaps throw a little light on Mr. 
Peacock’s query. The cranial bones are 
much harder than the rest of the bones in 
the human body, and consequently resist | 
decomposition longer. The Bradford Corpo- | 
ration recently acquired 730 square yards of 
ground from the parish church authorities, 
for the purposes of widening Church Bank, 
with the object of laying tram lines. At the 
Ecclesiastical Court held in February last 
it was stated that this would mean inter- 
ference with 155 graves and 522 bodies. 
Evidently the records at the disposal of the 
authorities only partially cover the period 
during which interments have taken place, 
for close upon 3,000 remains were removed. 
I was an eye-witness of the removal of some 
of these, and I can unhesitatingly assert that | 
had it not been for the skulls it would have 
been absolutely impossible to arrive at the | 
number with anything like accuracy. for in 
scores of instances nothing remained but the 
skulls, many of which had their full com- 
plement of teeth, showing no signs of decay, 
though many of the cuspids and molars were | 
much worn, as if from contact with some | 
hard material. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Pore SELF-CONDEMNED ror Heresy (9*" S. 
xi. 67, 218, 409).—The story told by your 
correspondent A. W. is not in so complete a 
form as I remember hearing it from Stephen 
Rigaud (afterwards Bishop of Antigua) in | 
1840 or 1841. His version was “Et orabant | 
Papam ut se cremari juberet. Et jussit | 
Papa. Et crematusest. Et post cremationem | 
pro sancto habebatur.” ALDENHAM. 


ByRrontana (9 S. xi. 444, 492; xii. 18).— 
Your correspondent invites me to prove a 
negative. He might just as well ask me to! 
prove that Byron never visited Paris. The | 
process, though easy, would be tedious. | 


be difficult to distinguish from the others. | 

mation, so these burials must have taken | The entry in Count Széchenyi’s * Diary 
place some 400 years ago. | 


Meanwhile, I see no reason to amend my 
statement, most deliberately reiterated, that 
| Count Széchenyi (or some one else) is at fault 
}in stating that Byron made any inspection 
of the Tasso MSS. at Ferrara in July, 1818. 
| If Byron visited Ferrara previous to June, 
1819, that circumstance could easily be proved 


| by reference to Mr. Murray’s latest edition of 


the ‘Journals and Letters’ of Lord Byron. 
Ricuarp EpGcumse. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


relating to Byron's having been to Ferrara 
in 1817 is fully borne out by the latter’s own 
letters; see the ‘ Works of Lord Byron: with 
his Letters and Journals and his Life,’ by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. (John Murray, 1832), 
where in vol. iv. letter 273, Byron, writing 
to Moore from Venice on 11 April, 1817, 
says :— 

*T shall go to Bologna by Ferrara, instead of 
Mantua, because I would rather see the cell where 
they caged Tasso, and where he became mad and 
intel than his own MSS. at Modena,” &c. 

And in letter 276 to Mr. Murray, dated from 
Foligno on 26 April, 1817, Byron remarks :— 

“I wrote to you the other day from Florence, 
inclosing a MS. entitled *The Lament of Tasso.’ 
It was written in consequence of my having been 
lately at Ferrara.” 

Now Tom Moore, in a prefatory note to 
‘The Lament of Tasso,’ tells us that the 
original MS. is dated “The Apennines,” 
20 April, 1817, and that Byron had paid a 
visit of one day only to Ferrara, which must, 
therefore, have taken place between 11 and 
20 April of that year. S. J. Atpricu. 

New Southgate. 


RIVER NOT FLOWING ON THE SABBATH (9S. 
xi. 508; xii. 19).—Are Izaac Walton and 
Bailey correct in their reference! According 
to Whiston, Josephus wrote :— 

“He [Titus] then saw a river as he went along, 
of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in his- 
tory; it runs in the middle between Arcea, belong- 
ing to Agrippa’s kingdom, and Raphanea. It hath 
somewhat very peculiar in it; for when it runs, its 
current is strong, and has plenty of water: after 


| which its springs fail for six days together, and 


leave its channel dry, as any one may see; after 
which days it runs on the seventh day as it did 
before, and as though it had undergone no change 
at all: it hathalso been observed to keep this order 
perpetually and exactly; whence it is that they 
call it the Sabbatic River—that name being taken 
from the sacred seventh day among the Jews.”— 
* Wars, book vii. chap. v. 1 

This passage, reversing the statements of 
Walton and Bailey, tells us that the river 
flowed swiftly on the Sabbath and ceased 
flowing all the other six days of the week. 
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It is one of the many amusing and wonderful | and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ v. 212. There 
stories of the “Middle” Ages. The work of | is an interesting variant in the different ver- 
Josephus is a romance, or compilation of the | sions of this ballad. In the earliest known 
fourteenth or fifteenth century; certainly | copy, which is found in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Melis- 
not authentic history : it surpasses history mata,’ 1611, the slain knight's lady-love is 
in minuteness of detail and in impossibilities. | represented under the figure of a fallow doe : 
There never were any Jews in Palestine. She lift up his bloudy hed, 
{. A. PETHERICK. And kist his wounds that were so red. 
Streatham. She got him vp vpon her backe, 
And carried him to earthen lake. 
This fabled river is called the Sambatyon. . pte : 
‘3 f in Jewish She buried him before the prime, 
It Jewisn hal She was dead herself ere euen-song time. 

andthe folowing noice from the in the Northern version, printed in, the 
*Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ the lady 
one of Dr. Neubauer’s articles on the question | 

Where are the Ten Tribes?’ which appeared 
Jewis Juarter river lacy ta othe 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review. The river So we may make our dinner sweet. 

is full of sand and stones...... and this river of | For the credit of human nature, it is pleasant 
stone and sand rolls during the six working days, : oe i. - 
and rests on the Sabbath day. As soon as the | find that in Mr. Peacock’s Lincolnshire 
Sabbath begins, fire surrounds the river, and the | Version womanly love and devotion again 
flames remain till the next evening, when the Sab- | revert to the normal type. 


bath ends. Thus no human being can reach the | V. F. Prrpeavux. 
river for a distance of half a mile on either side.” | ae 
mae | soHNSON (9° S. xi. 328).—As my query at 
W. D. Macray. |,;° 
Stone etl li wed.] this reference has not elicited any reply, [ 
[Many other replies received. } may as well give the notes | possess which I 
AtkKyns (9% S. xi. 448).—Madam Charlotte | believe relate to the above :— 

Atkyns, née Walpole, ‘the pretty Miss Wal- | Aspley Guise Parish Register. 


pole of Drury Lane Theatre,” has been the | John Johnson and Elizabeth Skevington married 
subject of a previous inquiry in ‘N. & ().’ together xxviii July 1587. 

(8 §. iii, 47, 72). As your correspondent | Farndish Parish Register. 

dates his communication from Switzerland, | , 1589, Nov. 16. Bapt. George, son of John Johnson, 


I will gladly send him a copy of the two | Sector. 
articles if he will communicate with me. hy donghter of 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. | 1594, May 2. Robert, son of John Johnson, bapt. 


1596, Nov. 22. Phillis and Maria, daughters of 


. ‘ | John Johnson, bapt. 

In the burial-yard of Llandaff Cathedral, 1600, June 29. a son of John Johnson, bapt. 
near the wall of the south aisle, is a slab flat! 1603, June 26. Thomas, son of John Johnson, bapt. 
on the ground, thus inscribed :— 1607, Jan. 28. Susanna, filia Johannis Johnson, 
“This stone is placed here in Remembrance of | 94Pt- , 
departed Worth oa to record the be ego seen 596, Dec. 8. Maria, daughter of John Johnson, 
and more extended Virtues with very distinguished | buried. . : 
Family connections in the Person of Mary Adkin| 17, May 15. Robert, son of John Johnson, buried. 
second Daughter of the Rev. Robert Adkin Rector | 1625, Sept. 27. John Johnson, Rector, formerly 
of Rainham in Norfolk England. She died Ist Oct" | Fellow of Magdalen Coll., Oxon., buried. 

1805. For the good that she did while living may| 1622, ——, William Jackson and Elizabeth John- 
her remains be undisturbed, until she is called to | son married. , — 
happiness, we hope in Heaven.” 1622, Oct. 29. John Younger and Philis Johnson 
Joux Hopson | ™4ttied. 
Monmouth. Copy of Brass Plate in the Chancel of Faradish 
Church, Beds, 

‘Toe Ravens’ (9 S. xi. 485),— | HIC IACET IOANNES IOHNSONUS, GENEROSUS. 
The interesting version of this ballad which | DE ANTIQUA FAMILIA IN NORT HCROWLEY 
has been communicated by Mr. Epwarp/! IN COM BUCKING, AC QUONDAM RECTOR 
Peacock was printed in ‘N. & Q.’ between! HUIUS ECL’LE ; QUI CUM ANNOS FERE 
eleven and twelve years ago It was sent for CENTUM CO'TLEVERAT IN D'NO OBDORMIVIT 
publication by a correspondent signing him- SEXTO DIE OCTOB: 1625. 
self E. L. K., in courteous response to an' The baptism of Tobias, the eldest son, has 
inquiry of my own upon the subject (8 S. not been found (see ‘ Visit. Lon.,’ vol. ii. p. 13, 
ii. 324, 437). Thence it crossed the Atlantic, Harl. Soc.); neither has the will of John 
and was duly entered by the late Prof. F. J. Johnson. Thos. Wau. SKEVINGTON. 
Child in his monumental work ‘The English | Ilkley. 


71, Brecknock Road. 
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(9 S. XIL Jury 18, 1903, 


AUTHOR OF QuoTATION (7 viii. 329 ; 
S. vi. 26).—In the question referred to only 
two verses are given, whereas in the Daily 
Express of 3 July, 1902, a third verse is added 
as follows :— 

La vie est telle 
Que Dieu la fit, 
Et, telle quelle— 
Elle sutfit ! 
All three verses are accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation, said to be by the author, 
M. Léon Montenaeken, himself, and stated to 
be “incomparably the best.” Should there 
be three verses, and is the correct title ‘ Peu 
de Chose et Presque Trop,’ and not simply 
*Peu de Chose’! I have not been able to 
refer to any book of M. Montenaeken's to 
verify these points for myself, but find that 
in the article mentioned, entitled ‘ La Jeune 
Belgique,’ by William Sharp (Vineteenth Cen- 
tury, September, 1893, p. 429), only two verses 
are given; nor does Literature (11 August, 
1900) nor the Daily Telegraph (3 June, 1898) 
give more. The lines (two verses only) were 
used for a translation competition in the 
Journal of Education (February, 1894, p. 114). 
Epwarp 

DvEts or CLeRGYMEN (9 S. xi. 28, 92, 353). 
—From a long article on ‘ Duels’ the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

“At that period duels were frequent among 
clergymen. In 1764 the Rev. Mr. Hill was killed in 
a duel by Cornet Gardener, of the Carabineers. 
The Reverend Mr. Bate fought two duels, and was 
subsequently created a baronet, and preferred toa 
deanery after he had fought another duel. The 
Reverend Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany in a duel 
in Hyde Park without incurring any ecclesiastical 
censure, though Judge Buller, on account of his 
extremely bad conduct, strongly charged his guilt 
upon the jury.”—Hone’s *‘ Table Book,’ i. 722 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 


“Tyre” (9 S. v. 516; vi. 76, 194).—The 
replies to my query as to the meaning of this 
word were not very convincing, and I now 
think that it must have some connexion with 
weaving. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1759, p. 517, there is a description of a 
‘*machine for drawing the tire in a ribbon 
loom.” The following phrases occur in the 
course of the article:—“A ribbon that 
requires tire may be worked as a plain 
course,” and “If two tire are only wanted, a 
double or looped string from the cords to the 
first and third tumbler, and from the second 
and fourth, will answer.” 


Bacon on Hercutes S. xi. 65, 154, 199, 
352).—Mr. Yarptey, following Ben Jonson, 
maintains that “ Shakspeare had little know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin” because he puts 


into the mouths of his characters “ ccelo” for 
celum and “canus” for canis. It will take 
something more than this to prove that the 
author of the dramas had not an excellent 
knowledge of Latin at least. In the Fort- 
nightly Review Mr. Churton Collins has proved 
pretty conclusively that Shakspeare was 
familiar with the Latin language and with 
many of the Latin classics. At any rate, it 
appears that Shakspeare had as much know- 
ledge of Latin as enabled him to take the 
plot of his ‘Comedy of Errors’ from the 
untranslated ‘ Menechmi’ of Plautus, and 
Mr. Yarptey allows him a possible acquaint- 
ance with Ovid in the original. 

Shakspeareans are at loggerheads, however, 
with regard to the dramatist’s knowledge of 
Greek. Years ago J. Russell Lowell suggested 
that Shakspeare had used a “Greecé et Latiné” 
version of the classics. This idea has been 
revived by Mr. Churton Collins, who main- 
tains in the Fortnightly that he obtained his 
knowledge of Greek through Latin transla- 
tions, and that “ when we compare many of 
the soliloquies and monologues in the Shak- 
spearean dramas with those characteristics 
of the Greek tragedies, we cannot fail to be 
struck with their close resemblance in phrase 
and diction, in colour, tone, and ring.” The 
instances cited by Mr. Collins are certainly 
remarkable, and I commend them to the 
notice of Mr. Yarpiey and other Shak- 
speareans who pooh-pooh the idea of any 
cleudeal learning in the plays. 

Mr. Sidney Lee has refused to see any such 
resemblances, holding that ** the coincidences 
were due to accident, and not to any study, 
either at school or elsewhere, of the Athenian 
dramas,” that *‘the parallelisms are no more 
than curious accidents — proofs of consan- 
guinity of spirit” and ‘close community of 
tragic genius.” It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Churton Collins’s. able articles will also 
instruct Mr. Lee as to the extraordinary 
knowledge of the Greek drama displayed 
by the author of the Shakspearean dramas. 

With regard to Hercules, and Bacon’s mis- 
take as to his means of locomotion, I endea- 
voured to prove that Bacon, in his ‘ Apoph- 
thegms’ and elsewhere, was, like Shakspeare 
passim, often inaccurate in his references. 
For instance, Bacon says that there was a 
king of Hungary who took a bishop in battle, 
and sent a certain message to the Pope. The 
message was sent not by a king of Hungary, 
but by Richard Ceeur de Lion. Then Bacon 
credits Chilon with an apophthegm which 
belongs to Orontes, the son of Artaxerxes ; 
he confuses the battle of Granicus with the 
battle of Issus; he mistakes Antigonus for 
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a Spartan, and the Emperor Hadrian for 
Augustus Cvrsar; confuses a Greek with 
Anacharsis, a Scythian ; Demosthenes with 
Phocion, and Demetrius with Philip of 
Macedon ; and he made the same error as 
Shakspeare that Aristotle held that mora/ 
philosophy was not a proper study for young 
men—Aristotle referring not to moral, but to 
political philosophy. 

Sometimes the Bacon apophthegms and the 
plays of Shakspeare correspond. Here are 
two successive passages from the former :— 

(1) ““Cocks may be made capons; but capons 
could never be made cocks.” 

(2) ““Chilon would say that gold was tried with 
the touchstone, and men with gold.” 

In Shakspeare we find :— 

(1) “* You are cock and capon too.” 

(2) “‘ Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone 
tried.” 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

{Our correspondent forgets that under ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Geography’ he has supplied most of the 
illustrations he now repeats (see S. xi. 470). ] 


** TONGUE-TWISTERS” (9 S. xi. 269, 455, 
493).—Spain has her version of the Archbishop 
of Constantinople form of “ Peter Piper ”:— 

“El Arzobispo Constantinopolitano quiere de- 
senarzobispoconstantinopolitanitar. El que le de- 
senarzobispoconstantinopolitanitare, buen desen- 
arzobispoconstautinopolitanitador sera.” 

“The Archbishop of Constantinople desires to 
divest himself of the archbishopric. He that 
divests him of the Archbishopric of Constantinople, 
a good divester of Constantinople Archbishoprics 
will he be. 

Also a variant :— 

“El Duque de Medina Celi quiere desenduyue- 
medinacelizarse. El que le desenduquemedinaceli- 
zare buen desenduquemedinacelizador sera.” 

“The Duke of Medina Celi desires to divest him- 
self of the dukedom. He that divests him of the 
Dukedom of Medina Celi, a re divester of Duke- 
doms of Medina Celi will he be.” 

ALDENHAM. 


Nicutcaps (9° xi. 489).—The history of 
nightcaps could probably be traced in the 
ges of Punch. They figure in literature. 
ittlebat Titmouse wore one. Dickens, who 
was fond of noticing headgear, made Mr. 
Pickwick’s nightcap to be as well known as 
his gaiters (1836), and as late as 1861 he made 
the Aged P. to be jaunty by reason of that 
article of dress. It will be found, I think, 
that nightcaps, which up to about 1860 had 
n more or less common, disappeared in 


consequence of the disuse of hair oil and, 
ape and the substitution of less greasy | 
a 


ir washes. When it became fashionable to 
keep the hair very closely cut, and to strip 


and curtains, then nightcaps wholly ceased— 
and rheumatism and neuralgia increased. 
But gentlemen whose natural head-covering 
is scanty still wear nightcaps. 

If folk-rimes have any historical value, 
the use of nightcaps must go a long way 
back. There used to be a jingle in Yorkshire: 

Did you ever see the d-v-l, 
| With his wooden spade and shovel, 
Digging in his garden with his nightcap on ? 
The repetition of this nine times while the 
reciter walked nine times round a certain 
garden or similar enclosure was said to pro- 
' duce a vision of the person named, habited as 
to his head according to the formula. In 
_Hull the enclosure was Kingston Square, 
Jarratt Street, in which stood the dissecting 
theatre of the Medical School. This, I believe, 
led to the choice (1857). 


| I cannot answer your correspondent’s 
query, but a few years ago caps that could 
be worn at night were part of the kit issued 
to soldiers proceeding by sea, and are very 
pleasant to sleep in in the open air. 

In a book, ‘ Records of the Royal Military 
Academy, 1741-1840,’ published by Parker, 
Furnival & Parker, Military Library, White- 
hall, London, printed at the Royal Artillery 
Institution, Wool wich, 1851(no author's name), 
there is a picture of a cadet of the Royal 
Military Academy (R.A.—R.E.). The descrip- 
tion of the plates is next to p. 152. Plate 2 
is a view of a room in the Royal Military 
Academy, 1810 and 1812. Fig. 7 is a cadet in 

| white regimental nightcap. R. B. B. 


| JT am eighty-six years of age, but by no 
means am one of the “bed-ridden people.” 
I wear a nightcap, for the simple reason that, 
being very bald, | am obliged ones the day 
a night- 


‘to use a velvet skullcap, hence I fin 


cap necessary when asleep. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 


MvunAMMED or MoHAMMED ? (9 8. xi. 509.) 
—The Semitic name immortalized by the 
son of A’bdu’llah must necessarily be inter- 
| preted by and through the language to which 
it belongs, ¢.e., Arabic. The root-form of it 
is hamd=praising or praise. Of this hamd 
there is an “extended” form, viz., tahmid ; 
and muhammad is the “noun of passivity” 
(ismu mafirl) belonging to tahmid. The re- 
duplication of the medial m in the “ extended ” 
form muhammad throws into the name, 
according to the rules of Arabic grammar, 
a corresponding intensification of meaning. 
Hence the form muhammad denotes, not 
| praise only, but praised repeatedly, or in 
the highest degree. “Mahomet,” of course, 


bedrooms and bedsteads of nearly all carpets|js a mere corruption, like Shakespeare's 
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“mammet” (in the sense of idol), Burns’s 
“mahound” or *“‘mahount,” and so forth. 
he question of whether we should write 
“Mohammed” or “Muhammad” is quite 


secondary. Neither the second nor the penul- 
timate symbol in those two transcriptions | 


represents a letter at all in Arabic. The 
initial m is marked in Arabic script with a 
damma=our u; while, in the same script, 
the m introducing the last syllable is marked 
with a za+ar=our a, as in rural.” He who 
would be classical should write “ Mudammad.” 
But even the barbarism “ Mahomet,” it should 
be remembered, has been well established in 
Anglo-Saxon literature by writers as dis- 
tinguished as Washington Irving. 

The name Muhammad was known, although 


it was not common, among the pagan Arabs 
W.T. | 


of pre-Islamite times. 
Dumfries. 


Inquirer seems to think that the first of 
these is Turkish and the second Arabic. This 
is not the case. Arabic dialects vary con- 
siderably in their short vowels. Take two 
standard works, Hartmann’s ‘Sprachfiihrer’ 
(1880) and Landberg’s ‘ Proverbes et Dictons’ 
(1883), and it will be found, for instance, that 
wherever the former has 7, the latter has wu. 
Muhammed and Mohammed may both be 
heard from Arabs. Mahomet or Mehemet is 
the specifically Turkish form, unknown to 
Arabic, since the change of final d to ¢, regular 
in Turkish, never takes place in the Semitic 
tongues. Our older authors indulged in 
still further corruptions, such as “ Mahound ” 
(Beaumont and Fletcher), “ Macon” (Fairfax), 
James Pratt, Jun. 


Mitton’s ‘Hymn on THE MORNING OF 
Curist’s Nativity’ (9 8, xi. 88, 193, 475).—I 
have compared nearly a dozen different 
editions of this poem, and find a comma after 
“him” in about halfof them. It seems clear, 
however, that Milton did not intend this, 
but meant the first comma of the stanza to 
occur after “trim.” The question remains, 
how did he mean the passage to be read? 
Here I am reluctantly compelled to differ 
from Mr. Yarptey. “In awe to him” is, to 
say the least, a very unusual construction ; 
and a pause after “awe” seems to me 
required by the grave, sonorous movement 
of the verse both here and throughout the 
poem. The meaning. surely. would not 
suffer—I think it would rather be improved. 

Cc 


OraNnGeE Biossoms as or Purity 
(9 S. xii. 5).—Whether garlands of orange 
blossoms were torn or not by village lads as 


| a punishment for unchastity, it seems certain 
that there was a similar custom, with which 
| that mentioned may have been confounded. 
In ‘ Hamlet’ the priest, speaking of the dead 
Ophelia, says: “ Vet here she is allowed her 
virgin crants.” Aranz is the German for 
garland ; and a virgin was entitled to wear 
it. When she lost her virginity, the garland 
was torn. See Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ In the 
scene at the well Margaret’s companion, 
referring to the degradation of Barbara, who 
has been seduced, says: ‘‘Das Kranzel 
reissen die Buben ihr.” E. YARDLEY. 


Has not Sir Walter Scott told us something 
similar of the Scottish maiden’s snood !—e.q., 
the ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 7. 


_ “Viceretne” 8. xi. 430).—Although it 
is not an exact answer to your correspondent’s 
query, he may be interested in the following 
extract from ‘ The Jerningham Letters,’ vol. ii. 
p. 391, diary of Lady Bedingfeld, 1833 :— 

““T asked if he were related to the de Ligne 
Princes—this led to his discovering that I am 
acquainted and have been intimate with many 
| Austrian grandees, from the circumstance of m 
father’s residing three years at Brussels (when 
was a girl) at the time that it belonged to Austria 
and had .his sister the Arch D. Mary Christine for 
Vice-Reine.” 


Willesden, N.W. 


Wykes Pepicree tx ‘ Vistratrons' 
(9% S. xi. 465, 513).—The Visitation in Raw- 
linson MS. B. 287, in the Bodleian Library, 
appears to be that of Thomas Tonge, Claren- 
cieux, in 1530-1. There is no mention in the 
Wykes descent of a place called Moreton 
Wykes, but a John Wike is described as 
being of Stantonwike, Somerset. There is 
no pedigree at all of Wykes in the Ashmole 
copy (MS. 763) of Benolte’s Visitation, but in 
|a collection of pedigrees taken in 1569 from 

Visitations of Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
and Gloucestershire, in Ashmole MS. 831 
| (£, 216), there is mention of a William Wykes 
of Morton Jeffery. W. D. Macray. 


Ktopstock’s ‘Srapat Mater’ (9 §S. xi. 
489).—I cannot see that Klopstock (1724-1803) 
| wrote this poem. According to the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ it was written about 1300 by 
| Jacobus de Benedictus (Jacopone da Todi). 
| It has also been ascribed to Pope Innocent IIL. 
See ‘Cent. Dict.,’ p. 5883. Mr. Outp will 
find a version in *The Crown of Jesus,’ a 
well-known Roman Catholic prayer - book, 
ledited (I think) by F. W. Faber (1814-63). 


LieseE M. SHERRING. 


| There is_an interesting triglot version in 
| Fraser’s Magazine for 1834. It is in Greek, 


Latin, and English, and is signed A. This is 
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a production of David MacBeth Moir (1798- 


1851). 
If Mr. Outp thinks that I can assist him 
he may write to me direct. 
Tuomas WHITE. 
Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ov tp will find a translation in the 
metre he is seeking in ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ No. 117. C. M. Hupson. 


“To muc” (9 §. xii. 5). — Please let me 
suggest, just once more, that the right book 
to consult is the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
There are about ten words spelt mug ; and 
the information fills more than a page. ug 
(1), sense 7, is “to supply with beer or 
liquor”; and mug, verb (4), sense 1, is “to 
beat, thrash, chastise.” Jug, sb. (3), is “a 
stupid, inexperienced person,” &c. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Tae Pore AND THE MAssacreE or St. Bar- 
THOLOMEW (9 §. xi. 407, 512).—Brantéme, 
according to Anquetil, related that the Pope 
wept when he heard of the massacre :— 

“Je pleure, dit-il, tant d’innocents qui n’auront 

pas manqué d’étre confondus avec les coupables: 
et possible qu’’ plusieurs de ces morts Dieu eit 
fait la grace de se repentir.” 
These words show pity for the victims, but 
not disapproval of the act. The Pope re- 
gretted that people who were not Huguenots 
should have suffered, as they must have done, 
in so huge and indiscriminate a massacre. 
He also regretted that the Huguenots had 
not the opportunity of renouncing their faith 
or repenting their sins. But he went no 
further. In Mackintosh’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land’ is the following account of the celebra- 
tion of the massacre ; but this account was 
not written by Sir James himself. It is in 
the conclusion of the history, added after his 
death :— 

“ At Rome the Pope and the cardinals returned 
God thanks, in the church of St. Louis, for this 
signal instance of divine grace to Christendom and 


the infant pontificate of Gregory XIII. 
Ranke confirms this. E. YARDLEY. 


“UTHER” anp “Artaur” (9 S. xi. 327, 
496).—It may be worth noting, as I do from 
‘County Folk-lore, vol. iii, ‘Orkney and 
Shetland Islands’ (p. 270), that Arthur, com- 
mon in Shetland now, is suspected of being a 
corruption of the Old Northern Ottar :— 

“Last century ‘Otto,’ or ‘Otho’ or * Ottie’ was 
a frequent fore-name here, and now no case of it 
ceccurs. In our Northern Isles it has even been 
Judaised into * Hosea,’ so that ‘Otto Ottoson’ was 
transmuted into * Hosea Hoseason ’—so written, but 
pronounced ‘ Osie Osieson.’” 

Sr. 


Mayors’ Correct TITLE AND THEIR PRE- 
CEDENCE (9 S. xi. 389, 437).—A mayor of a 
cathedral city, as such, is not entitled to the 
orefix Right Worshipful.” Liverpool has 
een a cathedral city since 1880, but the 
mayor was merely designated ** Worshipful ” 
till ten years ago he became the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor. On the other 
hand, the Mayor of Bristol was always the 
**Right Worshipful” till he became a Lord 
Mayor. I believe the higher title is used at 
Exeter, Chester, and Norwich. I fancied it 
was confined to boroughs which are counties 
of themselves, but Shrewsbury disposes of 
that theory. Not long ago I saw an 
announcement that something would be done 
by ‘tthe Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
St. Pancras”! W. Dicsy Tuurnam. 


This has long been a doubtful question. 
I was always given to understand by my 
father (Thomas Hughes, F.S.A.) that “ the 
Right Worshipful” was only used by mayors 
of towns which were counties in themselves 
and had sheriffs. This is so at Chester and 
Exeter, where there are sheriffs, and also at 
Plymouth, where there are not. Certainly the 
chief magistrates of all the county towns are 
not “Right Worshipful,” e4., in this town, 
Lancaster, though chartered in the reign of 
King John and earlier, the mayor is only 
“the Worshipful.” Mr. SourHam will have a 
difficulty in placing his mayors. I fought 
the point out for Lancaster on the occasion 
of the church procession of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Health at Blackpool in 1899. 
The Ripon Town Clerk was there, with his 
mayor and mace and baldrick, and claimed, 
by virtue of a traditionary charter of King 
Alfred, to take precedence next after the 
Mayor of Blackpool and Lord Mayors. 
I successfully contended, on the other hand, 
that, as representing the county town, the 
Mayor of Leuanaten (Alderman Bell) took 
recedence of any town represented except 
eshneel There were no Lord Mayors there. 
The safest way is to give the mayor of the 
town visited the first place, and after him 
the mayor of the county town, followed by 
any Lord Mayors present in order of charter, 
and then all other mayors in charter order, 
mixing county and boroughs. 
may mention that at Liverpool functions the 
county town of Lancaster has always come 
next after Liverpool. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Town Clerk of Lancaster. 


The “‘eminent antiquary” whose opinion 
your relies upon cannot have 
very carefully investigated the subject as to 
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the usage of addressing mayors of towns as 
“ Righ t Worshipful,” for in Shrewsbury, which 
is not a cathedral town, the practice has been 
followed for over two centuries and a half. 
Prior to 1638, in which year Charles LI. 
saga to the town a new charter, it had 
en governed by two bailiffs who were 
always addressed as Right Worshipful, not by 
the general public only, but in official corre- 
spondence. Sir Henry Townshend, Knt., for 
example, who was a distinguished legal 
authority in 1584, and recorder of the town, 
ener addressed the bailiffs of Salop as 
the “Right Worshipful my loving friends” 
(Trans. Shrop. Arch. Soe., Second Series, 
vol. x. p. 337). When bailiffs were dis- 
continued and a mayor was appointed by 
the above-named charter, both - and his 
successors were designated Right Worshipful. 
Hundreds of examples might be given — 
the borough archives, if needed, to prove 
this. 
Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 


‘Whitaker's Titled Persons,’ under * Modes 
of addressing Persons of Title, gives the 
title of all mayors as “ Worshipful” or “ Right 
Worshipful” ; Lord Mayors, ** Right Hon.” 

When mayor of this borough (1899-1901), at 
-_ collection of mayors I was given pre- 
cedence according to the date of the 
borough's first charter, without reference to 
the size or importance of the place. I fancy 
the principle is the same as holds good 
respecting peerages. A peer takes precedence 
according to the date of his patent, not the 
number of his acres or tenants. 

R. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Fees FOR SEARCHING Parisu ReEGIsTers 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130, 252, 453).—After 
obtaining permission from clergymen to_ 
inspect their registers, I considered my | 
extracts available only for correcting errors 
in books of reference or well-known MSS. | 
Col. J. Lemuel Chester, the American anti- | 
quary, wrote to me, 1 February, 1868 :— 

“I shall, of course, make no public use of the 
parish register extracts, but beg to say that the | 
clergymen have no prescriptive rights as of fee 
simple in their registers. They belong fo (he 
public, and the clergy are only their custodians, | 
with the privilege of charging certain fees in certain 
cases. The pretensions of some of the incumbents 
are simply ridiculous. Strictly, they have no right 
to make a charge for searching their registers and 
taking notes. By law they can only make a charge 
when they actually furnish a certificate. I know 


that a different impression prevails, but it is a 
mistaken one. 


I know the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. respecting 
marriages, and suspect that the colonel was 


| mistaken. Had he been a native he would 


have agitated the question. In conversation 
he quoted a case where a party requested a 
clergyman to search and supply a certificate. 
The clergyman being unable to decipher the 
entries, the applicant undertook the search 
for him, and consequently refused to pay for 
more than the certificate. The clergyman’s 
claim for more was disallowed. 

As four correspondents require notice in 
turn, I must not encroach on space now. 
Parish registers furnish evidence for truth. 
Where investigation is impeded by pro- 
hibitive fees a change is necessary to keep 
abreast of the times. H H. D. 


GeNeRAL Ricuarp Hope (9 §. xi. 329).— 
With reference to this question, I beg to be 
vermitted to mention that the union of 

homas Hope and Anna Maria Delamere, of 
Killester House, Clontarf, co. Dublin, was 
blessed with many children. With the 
exception of one or two, all the sons of the 
said Thomas Hope went to various parts of 
the world (to England, to New York, &c.) to 
seek their fortunes. As I have always 
understood that Richard Hope (according to 
an entry in my great-grandfather’s Douay 
Bible, printed in 1764, he was the fourth son, 
and born on 27 May, 1777) entered the 
service of the East India Company, I shall 
indeed be glad to learn if there is any truth 
in the statement that this friencdless Scots- 
man was rewarded by promotions reaching 
to general’s rank for war services in India. 

Henry Geracp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


“Hacroscope” or Orie? (9 S. xi. 301, 
321, 375, 491).—Can Lysart be serious in 
maintaining that, because a purely English 
word is Latinized in Domesday, it loses its 
native source? Bertona in Domes- 
day for Barton. The only connexion between 
aula and hall is that they have two letters 
in common. It would be thought that the 
merest tirc in etymology knew that the 
initial letter of Aa// was a radical part of 
the word, answering, in accordance with 
Grimm’s law, to the initial of Greek xadia 
(hut), Latin celare, O. Irish celim (I hide). 
Aula = Greek avAj, probably from 
(blow). B. P. 

Mr. 8. O. Appy has discussed in a most 
interesting way the etymon of orel. It is 
perhaps impossible to connect the word with 
oratoriolum, even if the latter diminutive 
could be shown to have been in use at any 
time. But it may be worth while to bring 
into view the Welsh orve/=porch or balcony. 
Oriel College, in Oxford, was founded by 
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Edward of Caernarvon, the first Prince of 
Wales. It has, however, I believe, been sug- 
gested, if not proved, that his foundation 
was an “aula regalis,” from which orie/ would 
be derived. The consideration of the phonetic 
connexion between au/a and hall, often used 
to translate it, is perhaps beside the ques- 
tion. The use of au/a in the neo-Latin lan- 
guages would open a_ wide examination 
probably. Aula in Italian means “ king’s 
palace, royal house, royal hall,” and in Por- 
tuguese and Castilian is used in the sense 
of class-room, and even class, in a college or 
university, and of “court or palace of a 
sovereign.” Aulam and hau/a may perhaps 
mean “church” in an inscription found in an 
ancient chapel at Oviedo in 1898, and de- 
scribed on p. 115 of * Inscriptionum Hispanic 
Christianarum Supplementum,’ by Dr. Emil 
Hiibner (Berlin, 1900). 5. Dopason. 


Morroges (9° S. xii. 16).—“ From Caf to 
Caf” is a common Arabian periphrasis for 
the whole earth. Caf (Adf or Aah/) is the 
name given to the circular chain of moun- 
tains supposed to encompass the world 
in Arabian cosmogony. Perhaps Lane’s 
‘Thousand and One Nights’ is the easiest 
accessible book to refer to on the subject. 

W. F. Kirsy. 


Wiscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Tur Vice-Master of Trinity is responsible for a 

trustworthy and scholarly edition of Milton's 

poetry, which appears in a handsome shape and at 

a modest price from the Cambridge University 

Press. It is but fitting that the sane and sound 

scholar to whom we owe the generally accepted 

edition of Shakespeare should be no less intimately 
associated with Milton. Editions of the great poet 

are numerous, and some, like that of the Rev. H. C. 

Beeching, edited from the original text, and that 

now issued, take up at once positions of authority. 

The chief claims of the latest edition are found in a 

pure text and in short, comprehensive, and valuable 

notes. In respect to the text regard is generally 
manifested for the early editions, various readings 
being inserted in the notes. A claim to novelty is 
furnished by the use that has been made of the 
priceless MSS. preserved in the library of Trinity 

College. In addition to the MS. of ‘Comus,’ mainly 

in Milton's own hand, which exists in the library 

mentioned, that belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere 
in Bridgwater House has also been consulted. 

Three new readings have been adopted on the 

strength of Milton’s own writing. Line 10 of 

*Lycidas’ now appears 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He well knew, 

instead of *‘he knew,” Milton having twice written 

the line as it now appears, and in a copy of the first 


| printed edition having in his own hand inserted 
“well.” In Sonnet xiii., addressed to Mr. H. Lawes 
| line 9, “‘ verse must lend her wing” is substitutec 
for the “‘send her wing” of the first edition ; and 
| in Sonnet xiv., to the Christian memory of Mrs. 

Catherine Thomson, line 12, 

And spake the truth of thee in glorious themes 
replaces “‘on glorious themes.” In each of these 
cases the emendation is insisted upon by Milton, 
and, though seemingly of no great significance, its 
acceptance involves no difticulty. 

In the speech of Belial in the Infernal Council 
(‘Par. Lost,’ ii. 146-7) the first edition has 

for who would loose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being ? 
This Mr. Aldis Wright, incommon with most editors, 
alters to ““who would lose?" This is obviously 
correct. A simple misapprehension of sound has 
been made by the amanuensis. There is no question 
of purposely loosing or casting off existence. In the 
Trinity MS. of ‘Comus’ are fifteen or more lines, 
obviously of Milton, which do not appear in most 
printed editions, though they are given by Todd, 
and are quoted, presumably by Charles Lamb, in 
the Miser//any, 1822 (see Lamb's * Works,’ ed. Lucas, 
vol. i. p. 377). They are now supplied in a note. 
Many different readings in ‘Comus’ are given 
in the various MSS. or printed editions. One of 
the most important of these is the alteration in the 
edition of 1673, in the errata, of “‘ here” into “ hear” 
in the line 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

Ample information is supplied by Mr. Wright on 
bibliographical points, and the preface and notes 
will repay close study. A chronological arrange- 
ment is, so far as possible, observed. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
xy E. V. Lucas.— Vol. V. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

DerartinG from chronological order, Mr. Lucas, in 

this best of many competing editions of Lamb, 

follows up the first volume with the fifth. This 
contains the poems and the plays, an indispensable 
portion of any edition of the Lambs, but not 
the best part of their literary equipment. Several 
poems, chiefly acrostics, are now printed for the 
tirst time. Lamb seems to have had faith in his 
own capacity for dramatic workmanship, and in 
this matter to have taken himself more seriously 
than was his wont. Five plays and eight pro- 
logues or epilogues appear in the present volume. 
Of the latter three are for the first time included 
in Lamb's collected works. These are bright 
enough, but in such compositions Lamb has known 
superiors. The notes, which occupy a hundred 
pages, constitute the most agreeable portion of the 
volume. They are drawn from various sources, 
including his correspondence with Manning. Many 
of Lamb's quotations are traced to their sources. 

They are not conspicuous for accuracy. It is pos- 

sible that some of these—e.y., 

Of summer days and of delightful years— 

are inexact enough to put the searcher off the 

scent. In many cases the information supplied 

concerning a poem is elaborate. Take, for instance, 
the note (p 277) on the sonnet “ Was it some sweet 
device of Faery?” It might be noted that the line 

If from my lips some angry accents fall, 


on p. 283, written by Lamb in his “ prison house” 


Edited 


V. Poems and Plays. 
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(asylum), seems a recollection, as regards construc- | These include bone apple-scoops, carved wooden 


tion, of Pope’s 
If to her share some female errors fall. 

The frontispiece consists of a reproduction of the 
drawing by Robert Hancock of Lamb at the age 
of twenty-three. The original of this is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Another interesting 
portrait is that of Hester Savory, Lamb's Quaker 
sweetheart, using the term with becoming reserve 
in the case of a woman to whom he appears never to 
have spoken. Many title-pages of works by Lamb, 
Coleridge, or Lloyd are facsimiled. There are 
four designs for ‘Satan in Search of a Wife’ and 
the playbill of ‘Mr. H.” at Drury Lane. _ Pic- 
tures reproduced are Leonardo da Vinci's a irgin 
of the Rocks’ and ‘ Modesty and Vanity, 
Haydon’'s * Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ and the 
very interesting picture sent by Lamb to Bernard 
Barton. In get-up, as in thoroughness, the work is 
ideal. The red cloth cover with the white paper 
label is exactly the kind of thing which the genuine 
bibliophile loves, preferring it to all but the most 
artistic binding. Not the least commendation of 
the * Aldine Poets” of Pickering was a cover of the 
same kind, with the substitution of black cloth for 
red. In this form appeared the collected Coleridge 


spoons, knitting sticks, and stay-busks. All the 
articles, with the exception of the apple-scoops, 
were made for the special purpose of being given 
away as presents from young men to their sweet- 
hearts. ‘The stay-busks were elaborately decorated 
with initials, dates, and hearts. Mr. Allen cannot 
resist a foot-note as to this: ** Imagine a masher of 
to-day laying a stay-busk such as one of those illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 at the ungainly feet of a new woman, 
She would probably use it as a golf club or a hockey 
stick.” ‘Some Interesting Essex Brasses’ are the 
subject of an article by Mr. Miller Christy and 
Mr. W. W. Porteous. Other subjects treated are 
the ancient church of Bishopston, in Sussex, which 
has been the subject of much debate as to whether 
any part of it bears evidence to a Saxon origin; 
and * Tumblers,’ by Mr. Arthur Watson. Dr. Cox 
contributes a long review of ‘The Arts in Early 
England,’ by G. Baldwin Brown, written “in no 
carping spirit, for the writer of this notice fully 


| recognizes in Prof. Baldwin Brown a great expert 


and many works which are now regarded as | 


rarities, 


The Authorship of Arden of Feversham. By Charles | 


Crawford. 

From the ‘Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 

Gesellschaft’ Mr. Crawford, our well-known con- 

tributor, has reproduced his valuable essay on 

the above subject. In opposition to the views of 
some authorities, Mr. Crawford proves that the 
author of this fine drama is Thomas Kyd. This 
parentage was advanced by Mr. Fleay, but received 
with little favour. By a series of minute investiga- 
tions and close comparisons Mr. Crawford estab- 
lishes that Mr. Fleay’s view is entitled to respect. 

To himself his argument is conclusive, and we tind 

ourselves unable to contest its validity. It is a 

matter for regret that the writer should have had 

to confide to a German periodical work for which 

English publishers should compete. 

A Tale of Two Cities ; Martin Chu-clewit ; Hard 
Times, Hunted Down, &e. By Charles Dickens. 
(Frowde and Chapman & Hall.) 

TuRrkeE more volumes, containing the works indi- 

cated above, have been added to the cheap and 

welcome “ Fireside” edition of Dickens. The first- 
named has sixteen illustrations and the second 
forty by Phiz, the third seven by F. Walker and 

Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen. Rapid progress is 

being made by what promises to be the most 

popular edition of the master. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archwologist. Edited 
by J. Romilly Allen. July. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tue first page opens with a beautiful illustration of 
*The Orton Scar Brooch,’ belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries. It was found, together with a 
twisted silver torque, in 1847, in a crevice of the 
limestone rock five feet below the surface, and 
is of the Viking period. A full description of 
it is given by the editor, who also has an_interest- 
ing article on *Some late Survivals of Primitive 
Ornament.’ The chief objects described were 
made at home with the simplest possible tools 
by persons who had no art training whatever. 


in Anglo-Saxon architecture, second only, probably, 
to Mr. Micklethwaite.” 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notsces 
Oy all communications must be written the name 


| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

S. S. (“I'm the loudest of voices in orchestra 
heard ”).—For a suggested solution see S. i. 517. 
No satisfactory explanation is known. It is by 
Bishop Wilberforce, and the whole is given 7 8. i. 
449. 

F. L. Wricut (“Omar Khayyam, * Rubiiyit,’ 
First Edition, 1859”).—A copy, richly bound, sold 
at Sotheby’s a year ago for 58/. In March, 1902, 
a copy brought 28/. 5s. 

ViciLans (* United States and St. Margaret’s’).— 
Mr. HAkLAND-OXLEyY's article on the Raleigh 
monument will appear next week. 

W. E. Apams (“ Furry Dance at Helston ”).—We 
are glad to know that this ancient custom still 
lingers, but we have had too much about it to open 
the subject out afresh. 

CokkIGeNpUM. —The name of the well-known 
bookseller Mr. Iredale, of Torquay, was misprinted 
as “Ireland” in our last number, p. 40. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
isher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance 
Lane 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


MR, BODLEY’S BOOK on the CORONATION. HOBSON-JOBSON. 
PAPERS of ADMIRAL MARTIN, 
OXFORD ESSAYS on PERSONAL IDZALISM. The STORY of LANCELOT. 


HOME LIFE under the STUARTS. 

SHORT STORIES :—In the Guardianship of God ; Questionable Shapcs; The King of Folly Island; 
Sanguines. 

FRANCISCAN LITERATURE, 

QUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Charles James Fox; The Defence of Guenevere; Cape Colony for the 
Settler; Trapper Jim ; Poems of Alexander Hume ; Lessons on Country Life; ‘ Pocket Novels”; 
The ‘‘ Fireside” Dickens; Some Sunday Essays ; Gleanings i in Church History, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

A SONG against LOVE; The ENGLISH ORIGINAL of HAUFF’S ‘The CAVE of STEENFOLL’; 
An ARTHURIAN MS.; A SCHOLAR’s LIBRARY ; SALE. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Geological Books ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Books on Leonardo da Vinci; Prints; Congress of Archi: eoloSical Societies ; Notes 
from Rome ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Manon’; ‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gala Performance; Library Table (Schumann, From Grieg to 
Brahms, The Story of Oratorio, ‘The Fitth String); Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Performances of the Mermaid Society; Peg Woflington'’s English Début; James Anderson 
and Walter Lacy; Gossip. 

The NUMBER for JUNE 21 contains :— The NUMBER for JULY & contains .— 
PROFLE. | CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. YEATS'S 1D6AS of GOOD und EVIL | prof. RALEIGH on WORDSWORTH 


CRICHTON'S SERMONS mer 
NEW NOVELS :—Juicy Joe; Hie Danghter First; In Happy Holiow; NEW NOVELS -—A largher Quixote; Keggar’s Manor; A Son of the 


"Yhe Ghost; My tady of the Hass; The Mischief of a Glove; The Fleet; The Lake of Gold ; Scrupule de Vierge ; L’ Laervce ; Mariage 
Triffer; Le Pius Fort. Romanesque. 
RECENT VEKSE - 
UANADA and the UNITRD STATES. TWO BOOKS on INDIA. 
PURNCH TRANSLATION OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Cambridgs Milton; Caliban's Guide to 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — My Colonial Service ; Patriotism uncer Letters; Old Days in Diplomacy ; he Valkyries; La Vruye re and 
Three Flags ‘The Failure of Lord Curzon, All on the Irish Shore ; Vauvenargues; Miitish Empire I Hook; The Log of the Folly ; 
The Diary of a Turk; A Tibingen MS. of the ‘Arabian Nights’; French Souvenirs of the Chinese Rising ’ 
The sayings of bpictetus; Muston Days; New England aud its ‘ 
Neighbours , Reprints. LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 
UARDINAL VAUGHAN, The HISTORY of SIENA; ‘WYNNERE SAM WELLER'S £ONG in ‘PICK WICK’; ‘SOCTAL ORIGINS’; The 


and WASTOURK’, ‘SUCTAL ORIGINS’; The LITERARY LICBRAKY DEPARTMENT at SUMEKSET HOUSE; SALE. 
DEPARIMENT at SOMEKSET HOUSE; SALB. 
Aiso— 
Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIKNCE : — Our Library Table (He!molt'’s Western Europe; Stras- eNck.—The Stellar Heavens ; as applied to Mining; 

burger's Text-Hork of Botany; The Elements of Geometry ; Societies; Meetings next Week ; Gossip 

Journel of the South-Rastern Agricultural College; A Woman's 

Hardy Garden); Socveties; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip FINE ARTS; —Seventeenth-Century Dutch Masters; The Essex 
FINE AKIN Kxeavations in Palestine; Scotti«h Portraits; Cat+- Archwological Society at Colchester ; Sales ; Gossip. 

logue of Comms at Kerlin; Fine Printing; M. Kusey's Pastels; Iwo 

Kiack-end-White kKxhititions; Caerwent, sales; Gossip MUSIC :-— Der Wald’; ‘Carmen’; ‘Faust’; ‘Il Barbiere'; Handel 
MUSIC :—‘utelio’; ‘ Paust’; Handel Festival; Gossip; Performances Festival; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


Next Wee 


DRAMA -—'Cousin Kate’; Dramas of Calderon, The French Season; DKAMA :—' The Joy of Living’; Au Actor's Life; The Stage in 102; 
Gorsip. 


The French Season , Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lare, E.C 
And of ali Newsagents 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: FINALITY, LONDON, 
Offers the following New Books at Reduced Prices. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON — Publications, comprising 


Journal, Transactions, Memoirs, &c., Complete Set, with Index, 50 vols. cloth, 1863-1902 £22 10s, 


BORLASE (W. C.).—The DOLMENS of IRELAND, their Distribution, Charac- 


teristics, and Folk-Lore, with Considerations on the Anthropology, Ethnology, and Traditions of the Irish People, 


408 Illustrations, 3 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 1897 (pub. £5 5s, net) £2 10s, 
BURGESS (\J.).—-BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES and their INSCRIPTIONS, 
70 Plates, 4to, half-morocco, 1883 (pub. £3 3s.) £1 8s, 
—- ELURA CAVE TEMPLES and the BRAHMANICAL and JAINA 
CAVES in WESTERN INDIA, 50 fine Plates, 4to, half-morocco, 1883 (pub, £3 3s.) £1 8s, 
CROOKE (W.).— POPULAR RELIGION and FOLK-LORE of NORTHERN 
INDIA, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1897 (pub, 21s, net) 8s. 6d, 


The best account of the popular beliefs of Northern India. 


KNOWLES (J. HINTON).-FOLK TALES of KASHMIR, Second and Best 


Bdition, 8vo, cloth, 1893 (pub. 180.) 5s. 6d, 
M‘LENNAN JJ. F.)—STUDIES in ANCIENT HISTORY, Second Series, 

INQUIRY into the STUDY of EXOGAMY, 8vo, cloth, 1896 (pub. 21s.) 6s. 6d. 
—.-- The PATRIARCHAL THEORY, 8vo, cloth, 1885 (pub, Mi.) 5, 


Forme Vols, II, and III, of the Author's famous work on ‘ Primitive Marriage.’ 


ROTH (H. LING).-The NATIVES of SARAWAK and BRITISH NORTH 


BORNKO, Map and 550 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 1896 (pub, £2 6s, net) £1 é 
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